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Week Ending Friday, March 18, 1977 





Swearing-In Ceremony for 
Four Government Officials 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of Charles 
H. Warren as Chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality, Mary Elizabeth King as 
Deputy Director of ACTION, and Douglas M. 

Costle and Barbara Blum as Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. March 11,1977 


I apologize for being late. This is not my normal cus- 
tom, but I have been working the last 15 or 20 minutes 
on the Rhodesian question, and something came up at the 
last minute. 

This is an afternoon ceremony that’s very significant to 
us. I think that my own background in environmental 
questions and in matters that relate to the quality of life 
has been one of intimate and deep concern. And when I 
was elected President, my major purpose in dealing with 
Federal Government agencies that relate to energy or to 
environment, to the quality of life in every way, was one of 
appointing people in whom I had complete confidence 
and, also, who had the confidence of those intensely com- 
mitted environmentalists and conservationists in our coun- 
try. 

At the same time, of course, in order for us to be effec- 
tive, there must be a working relationship that cannot 
create insuperable barriers between those who are inter- 
ested in development of jobs on the one hand, those who 
want to protect the quality of the outdoors, the purity of 
life on the other. I think that we’ve been successful so far, 
without abridging anyone’s deep commitment and integ- 
rity in past statements and beliefs on the one hand, and 
adequate progress on the other. 


And I’m very proud this afternoon to have a chance 
to introduce these men and women who will be serving in 
such important positions. 

Charles Warren is a man whom I first met when I 
was in Plains being briefed on the major questions con- 
cerning energy. He’s a person who has been very effective 
in California, in the legislature, in devising and drafting 
and implementing major and very innovative decisions 
concerning the energy question, environmental questions, 
protection of the coastal regions, not only from a present- 
day point of view but as they would impact on the lives 
of people in years to come. 

He’s a very successful man there. And I think at some 
considerable sacrifice to himself, financially, but because 
of his interest in this subject, he’s agreed to come and serve 
with us. And he'll be the Chairman of those who will 
advise me on matters that relate to environmental quality. 


I’m very glad that you’ve come to be with us. And I 
express my appreciation to you and look forward to 
working closely with you. 

Among my closest friends in the world are two people 
who mean a lot to me, and I think in the past and in the 
future will mean a lot to our country. One of them is Dr. 
Peter Bourne, who helped me in Georgia to set up one of 
the finest drug treatment programs in the Nation. He’s 
recognized as the foremost expert on alcoholism, drugs, 
their impact, and the way to control them properly. His 
wife, Mary King, is also one who has been very close to 
me. When I was campaigning for President, whenever I 
came to Washington, not having enough support or fi- 
nances to afford a hotel room, I always slept on their fold- 
ing bed and they always took me in. 


And I’m very excited to know that Mary King, who is 
an expert on health care in all its forms, on the proper 
utilization of volunteer Americans, who has a sensitivity 
and a courage that’s absolutely superlative, is willing to 
serve in an agency that will spread this kind of knowledge 
throughout the world. 
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The ACTION program is one that’s involved with the 
Peace Corps, with VISTA, and with the recruitment and 
use of Americans—sometimes outside Government itself{— 
who are willing to serve this country and other nations who 
are friends of ours. 


I’m very grateful that Mary King is going to be the 
Deputy Director of ACTION. And when I asked her to 
serve, she said that she would do it if I would be present at 
her swearing-in ceremony. Nothing could have kept me 
away. Mary, I’m very proud of you. And I know this is 
going to be a great experience for you and for me both. 


Another very crucial agency, as you know, is the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. This is one that, in a prac- 
tical way, administers the laws evolved by the Congress 
and the President to make sure that the agencies of Gov- 
ernment and business world, as well, are oriented toward 
the protection of the quality of life. There are many as- 
pects of it: environmental impact statements, enforcement 
of quality of air and water. 


And this requires men and women in administrative 
positions who are knowledgeable about law, who are 
thoroughly familiar with the rules that have been laid 
down in an administrative way, and who can deal with 
forcefulness and understanding with the State and local 
governments and with private industry to make sure that 
in the face of progress, which is inevitable, that we don’t 
destroy what’s precious to us. 


Doug Costle has had broad experience in this field 
and will be the Director of this agency, and another very 
close friend of mine, Barbara Blum, who helped me get 
many of the Georgia laws passed against formidable op- 
position because of her courage and tenacity and because 
of her knowledge of environmental questions while I was 
Governor of Georgia. 


And I’m very grateful that they are willing to serve as 
the two top leaders in this important agency, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. It’s with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I welcome them into the Government circles, and 
it’s also with a great deal of pleasure that I thank them for 
being willing to serve. 


This is going to be a competent, dedicated, courageous, 
tough partnership. And I believe that the people of our 
country can rest assured that in the years to come, that 
our quality of life will never be abridged nor will it deteri- 
orate. And I hope that we can set a standard in this coun- 
try that will be emulated by other nations around the 
world as we deal with kind of an unexplored opportunity 
to protect the things that are precious to us. So I am thank- 
ful to all of you for being willing to serve with us. 

[At this point, the oaths of office were administered by Chief Judge 


David Bazelon, U.S. Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit. 
The President then resumed speaking as follows:] 


Judge, thank you very much. 
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This is my first experience in the Rose Garden, and I’m 
) p ) 

glad to be here where my predecessor enjoyed so many 

favorable press conferences. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:24 p.m. at the swearing-in cere- 
mony in the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Presidential Commission for Americans 
Missing and Lost in Southeast Asia 


Statement by the President on the Trip by Members of 
the Commission to Southeast Asia. March 12, 1977 


I have just met with Leonard Woodcock and the other 
members of the Presidential Commission who are about to 
leave for Southeast Asia to seek information on our per- 
sonnel who are missing and unaccounted for and to ex- 
press my interest in improving relations between our two 
countries. I am very grateful to these distinguished Ameri- 
cans for agreeing to help me fulfill my long-standing com- 
mitment to resolve this humanitarian problem. I am 
impressed with the deep concern and sense of purpose of 
the members of the Commission as they undertake their 
mission. 

I am hopeful that this step we are taking will meet with 
a positive response and put in motion a process that will 
obtain the fullest possible accounting for our men who 
sacrificed so much for their country. At the same time, we 
recognize that information may never be available on 
many of them. Some were lost over water, or over heavily 
forested areas and mountainous terrain, where informa- 
tion may never be found or will be very slow in develop- 
ing. So we are not unrealistic in our expectations. 

The Commission carries with it my personal best 
wishes, and I am confident it has the support of all Ameri- 
cans as well. I look forward to meeting with all of its mem- 
bers upon their return. I pray they will bring with them 
the assurance of an honorable resolution for the problem 
of our missing men. I also hope it will report that the Viet- 
namese share my desire to put the period of war behind us 
and look ahead rather than backward. 


Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Daniel H. Brill To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Policy. March 14, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Daniel H. Brill to be an Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury (Economic Policy). Brill is executive vice president 
of Commercial Credit Co., in Baltimore, Md. 

He was born in New York City, on April 23, 1918. He 
received a B.A. from New York University in 1936 and 
an M.A. from Columbia University in 1937. He did fur- 
ther graduate work at American University in 1938 and 
1939. 

Brill worked as an economist for the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission from 1937 to 1946. He served in the U.S. Army 
from 1943 to 1946. 

From 1947 to 1969, Brill worked for the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. On leaving there 
in 1969, he held three positions: senior advisor to the 
Board, chief economist to the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee, and director of the Division of Research. He has 
been with the Commercial Credit Co., since 1969. 

At Commercial Credit, Brill has been responsible for 
developing new markets and new services and launched 
the company’s international operations, including person- 
ally negotiating joint ventures in Japan, Spain, and Israel, 
and acquisition of a bank in France. 

He is currently engaged in launching a new venture 
in computerized, worldwide transfer of science and tech- 
nology. He serves on all management committees of Con- 
trol Data Corp., the parent company, which deal with 
corporate-wide policies, strategies, and operations. 

Brill is a member of the board of directors of several 
Dreyfus mutual funds, and is a member of the Brookings 
Panel on Economic Activity. 

He is married and has two children. He resides in Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Office of Drug Abuse Policy 


The President’s Memorandum for the Heads of Certain 
Departments and Agencies. March 14, 1977 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
SECRETARY OF TREASURY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BupDGET 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


SUBJECT: 

ACTIVATION OF THE OFrFice oF Druc AsuseE Poticy 
(ODAP) anv REVITALIZATION OF THE STRATEGY 
CouncIL 

Drug abuse continues to drain our human resources, 
especially from our youth, with no end in sight. I am de- 
termined that we make every effort to reverse this trend, 
and, therefore, effective with the date of issuance of this 
memorandum do hereby establish the recently enacted 
Office of Drug Abuse Policy (ODAP). I look forward to 
early confirmation of the nominations which I have sent 
to the Senate of Peter G. Bourne and Lee I. Dogoloff for 
the positions of Director and Deputy Director respec- 
tively. 

The Office of Drug Abuse Policy shall be responsible 
for carrying out the Congressional mandate specified in 
the law. In addition, and to the maximum extent per- 
mitted by law, the Director of ODAP is hereby directed 
to fulfill the following responsibilities: 

*Recommend government-wide improvements in the 
organization and management of Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention and control functions, and recommend a plan to 
implement the recommended changes; 

Study and recommend changes in the resource and 
program priorities among all agencies concerned with 
drug abuse prevention and control; 

¢Assume the lead role in studying and proposing 
changes in the organization and management of Federal 
drug abuse prevention and control functions, as part of 
my promise to reorganize and strengthen the government 
operations; and 

*Provide policy direction and coordination among the 
law enforcement, international and treatment/ prevention 
programs to assure a cohesive and effective strategy that 
both responds to immediate issues and provides a frame- 
work for longer term resolution of problems. 

In addition, I am abolishing the Cabinet-level commit- 
tees concerned with international narcotics control, drug 
abuse prevention, and drug law enforcement created by 
previous Administrations, and am directing that the Strat- 
egy Council, created by the Drug Abuse Office and 
Treatment Act of 1972, be revitalized and serve as the 
government-wide advisory committee for this problem 
area. Also, I am adding the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Office of Management and Budget as 
fully participating members of the Council. The Director 
of the Office of Drug Abuse Policy shall serve as Execu- 
tive Director of the Council. 

The Council shall be supported by Working Groups for 
supply control and demand reduction, and be composed 
of personnel from each of the concerned agencies. 

I am confident that you will provide your full support 
to ODAP and the Strategy Council in the performance of 
their tasks. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
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United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Paul C. Warnke as Director of the Agency. 
March 14, 1977 


So far, I’ve had an opportunity to preside at some very 
important ceremonial installations of major officials— 
Cabinet officers, and others. 

I doubt, though, that there is a more significant appoint- 
ment that can be made than the one that we are consum- 
mating this afternoon with the swearing in of Paul Warnke 
as the Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

During very few times in the history of human beings 
has there been an opportunity for progress toward peace 
that affected every single person on Earth, or which had 
the good will and good wishes of so many people in every 
nation on Earth, as we witness this afternoon. 

For 30 years now, we’ve had with us the destructive 
power of atomic weapons, and we’ve almost become com- 
placent about the terrible nature of the threat that exists. 

I was very concerned about this threat and also hope- 
ful about the opportunity to lessen the threat. And I 
thought and I prayed a lot about who ought to be chosen 
for this position. There was no doubt in my mind that 
Paul Warnke is the best man in this country to represent 
our Nation in dealing with the Soviet Union and, later, 
with all nuclear powers in reduction of nuclear threat to 
us. 

I asked him to take the job a couple of times before he 
finally agreed. And I can say that he’s been well-trained 
for tough negotiations by some of the distinguished Sena- 
tors behind me and their fellow Senators. 

I appreciate what they’ve done in the Senate. He was 
confirmed for this position with, I think, 78 votes, just a 
few against him, and for the even tougher and more con- 
troversial job of negotiator for us, by a lesser vote, but 
still with a strong demonstration of confidence in him. 

I think it’s accurate to say that the 40 Senators who 
voted against Paul Warnke for negotiator share with me 
and with him, with Cy Vance, with Vice President Mon- 
dale, and with all the other Americans, hope that this year 
and later years might be productive in negotiating with 
the Soviet Union and others a new perspective of how we 
might alleviate the threat against us from atomic weapons. 

I want to express my personal thanks to those Senators 
behind me who helped so much, and my mutual partner- 


ship with other Members of the Senate who did oppose 
this particular appointment, but who combined their ef- 
forts with mine in the future, and with those of Paul 
Warnke, to reach a successful negotiation with the Soviet 
Union. 

This is a year when I believe the chances are fairly good 
for progress. We’ve been encouraged at some early signs, 
but it’s going to take a man with a genuine desire for re- 
duction of weapons—which is what Paul Warnke wants— 
with superb intellect, a knowledge of the history of the 
escalation in weaponry, a clear concept of what the Ameri- 
can people want and will accept, and the ability to repre- 
sent our own Nation’s security at all times when he probes 
for better circumstances for world peace. 

This is a hard thing, or a group of criteria, to put to- 
gether in one person, but I believe it does exist in the heart 
and mind of Paul Warnke. I’m very grateful that he’s been 
willing to accept this job. It’s been difficult for him al- 
ready. The tough cross-examination and the unwarranted 
criticisms, I think, have been weathered by him in good 
spirits. 

And I want to pledge to him this afternoon that I per- 
sonally, as President, and our Secretary of State, other 
officials in our executive branch of Government, I think 
the unanimous Members of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, all wish him well. 

Paul, I want to thank you again for being willing to 
serve. 

And now Judge Gesell will administer the oath of office. 
[At this point, the oath of office was administered by Judge Gerhard 
A. Gesell, United States District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, and Mr. Warnke spoke briefly. The President then concluded 
his remarks as follows:] 

I would like to say before we adjourn, that Secretary 
Vance will be leaving in a few days for the Soviet Union, 
and Paul Warnke will accompany him there. 

This week, the National Security Council, which has 
been working on the question of SALT negotiations for a 
number of weeks with me, will evolve a fairly final position 
that Secretary Vance and Director Warnke will take 
with them. I believe the Soviet Union leaders attach a 
great deal of significance to this trip, and I think we have 
our own Nation’s position in good hands. 

I want to thank the Members of Congress who came 
to share in, with us, this ceremony. And I think, Paul, this 
indicates the strong support that you have, no matter 
what the votes were in the past. We’re all behind you. 

Thank you again. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. at the swearing-in cere- 
mony in the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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Privileges, Exemptions, and Immunities 
for Certain Public International 
Organizations 


Executive Order 11977. March 14, 1977 


DESIGNATING CERTAIN PuBLic INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS ENTITLED To ENJoy CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, 
EXEMPTIONS, AND IMMUNITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities Act (59 Stat. 
669, 22 U.S.C. 288), Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1965, 
and Section 301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, and 
as President of the United States of America, and having 
found that the United States participates in the following 
organizations, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The African Development Fund, in which 
the United States participates pursuant to Section 202 of 
the Act of May 31, 1976 (90 Stat. 593, 22 U.S.C. 290g) 
and the Agreement Establishing the African Develop- 
ment Fund, is hereby designated as a public international 
organization entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities conferred by the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act, provided that such designation 
shall not affect in any way the applicability of the pro- 
visions of Article 43 of such Agreement or the Declara- 
tion made by the United States pursuant to Article 58 
of such Agreement. 


Sec. 2. The International Fertilizer Development Cen- 
ter, in which the United States participates pursuant to 
Section 301(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended (89 Stat. 866, 22 U.S.C. 2221(f)), and the 
' Agreement entered into by the International Fertilizer 
Development Center with the United States and the Con- 
sultative Group on International Agricultural Research, is 
hereby designated as a public international organization 
entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties conferred by the International Organizations Immu- 
nities Act. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 11269, as amended, is 
further amended by adding “and African Development 
Fund” after “Asian Development Bank” in Sections 2(c) 
and 3(d), respectively. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 11269, as amended, is 
further amended by adding to Section 3 thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection : 


“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby delegated 
the functions conferred upon the President by Section 203 


(b) and Section 207 of the Act of May 31, 1976 (90 Stat. 
593 and 594, 22 U.S.C. 290g-1 and 290g-5).”. 
Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
March 14, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:23 am., 
March 15, 1977] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11977 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Elsa A. Porter 
To Be Assistant Secretary for Administration. 


March 15, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Elsa A. Porter to be Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Administration. Ms. Porter is presently Chief of the Anal- 
ysis and Development Division in the Bureau of Person- 
nel Management Evaluation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission in Washington. 

Ms. Porter was born on December 19, 1928, in Amoy, 
China. She received a B.A. ‘degree from Birmingham- 
Southern College in 1949, an M.A. from the University 
of Alabama in 1959, and an M.P.A. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1971. 

From 1960 to 1962, she was a research assistant in the 
Foreign Language Development Program of the U.S. 
Office of Education. In 1962 and 1963, she was a writer 
in the Office of Public Information, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Ms. Porter served as an information specialist in the 
Public Affairs Branch of the Agency for International De- 
velopment in 1963 and 1964, and was a staff assistant in 
the Office of Public Affairs, Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare from 1964 to 1967. 

From 1967 to 1969, she was Director of the Special 
Projects Staff in the Office of Personnel and Training, 
Office of the Secretary of HEW. In 1969 and 1970, she 
served as Chief of the Career Development Branch in that 
office. 

In 1971, Ms. Porter was Chief of the Manpower Plan- 
ning and Staffing Branch in the Office of Personnel and 
Training (HEW). She was Assistant Administrator for 
Organization Development, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service at HEW from 1971 to 1973. 

Ms. Porter was Director of the Clearinghouse on Pro- 
ductivity and Organizational Effectiveness, U.S. Civil 
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Service Commission, from 1973 until 1976, when she be- 
came Chief of the Analysis and Development Division, 
Bureau of Personnel Management Evaluation, at the Civil 
Service Commission. 

She is a member of the American Society of Public Ad- 
ministration, the International Personnel Management 
Association, Women’s Equity Action League, and Com- 
mon Cause. She has had several articles published. 

Ms. Porter is married. She and her husband have six 
children and reside in Alexandria, Va. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Ernest L. Boyer To Be Commissioner of 


Education. March 15, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Ernest L. Boyer to be Commissioner of Education. Boyer 
is presently chancellor of the State University of New 
York, in Albany, N.Y. 

He was born in Dayton, Ohio, on September 13, 1928, 
and received an A.B. degree in 1950 from Greenville Col- 
lege. He received an M.A. in 1955 and a Ph.D. in 1959 
from the University of Southern California. Boyer pur- 
sued post-doctoral studies in medical audiology at the Uni- 
versity of lowa Hospital. 

Boyer was academic dean and a professor of speech 
pathology and audiology at Upland College from 1956 
to 1960. From 1960 to 1962, he served as director of the 
Commission to Improve the Education of Teachers for 
the Western College Association. 

From 1962 to 1965, Boyer was director of the Center for 
Coordinated Education of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. He has been at the State University of 
New York since 1965, serving as executive dean, vice 
chancellor of the university and since 1970, chancellor of 
the university. 

Boyer has served on the President’s Advisory Council on 
Women’s Educational Programs, the Commission on 
Critical Choices for Americans, the New York Regional 
Panel of the President’s Commission on White House Fel- 
lowships, and the National Commission on the Financing 
of Postsecondary Education. 

Boyer is married and has four children. He resides in 
Albany, N.Y. 


Clinton, Massachusetts 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at the Clinton Town Meeting. March 16, 1977 


ALAN Jewett [Chairman, Clinton Board of Selectmen]. 
Mr. President, members of the clergy, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the board of selectmen and all of the citi- 
zens of the town of Clinton, I wish to extend a warm 
welcome to the President of the United States, Jimmy 
Carter. 

I believe I can speak for all Clintonians, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I say your visit to our beloved town has created 
a spirit of civic pride equaled very few times since the 
incorporation of this town in the year 1850. We are proud 
to have been chosen as the first town in the Nation to 
participate in your meet-the-people program. With the 
knowledge of Clinton’s proud heritage as evidenced by 
the many sons and daughters who have served their coun- 
try and left their marks on the lives of Americans, it is a 
warm tribute to be number one. 

We are confident that this meeting will be the fore- 
runner of a successful nationwide visit with the common, 
ordinary American citizens, such as we have here. 

We are also quite pleased that you are fulfilling your 
campaign promises to bring the Federal Government back 
to the people, to allow their thoughts, their inputs, their 
ideas into the administration’s programs that will be pre- 
sented to Congress in the coming months. 

This is truly government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. We believe, Mr. President, that after 
many years, we once again have an administration that 
will be responsive to the needs of the country and its 
people. 

At this time, we also wish you a happy St. Patrick’s Day. 

‘It'is indeed an honor and a personal privilege to be 
able to introduce and present the President of the United 
States of America to this meeting. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Jimmy Carter. 

‘THE Preswent. Thank you very much. 

A number of weeks ago I told my staff to choose an 
average American city for me to start with my people- 
to-people effort. They made a terrible mistake, because 
this is no average city; this is an extraordinary city. 

You’ve chosen a wonderful chairman of your select- 
men. Anybody who has parents so well prepared that 
they have a son who is born the day before St. Patrick’s 
Day has very good judgment. I want to wish Alan Jewett 
a happy birthday. 
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It just gives you one more day to celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

I understand that about 4,000 people filled out coupons 
and put them in to be drawn out to see who would come 
here tonight, and that the ones who are here were the 
losers and the rest of them are celebrating. [Laughter] 

It’s really a great tribute to me and to our country and 
to the office of the President that you are willing to, in 
effect, compete for a chance to come to meet with a politi- 
cal leader. I’ve studied about Clinton, about your back- 
ground and your history, about the character of your 
neighborhoods, about your special problems and your 
special achievements, about the kind of people who live 
here. And it makes me proud to be an American. 

This beautiful building was constructed just so average 
citizens like yourselves could come here and decide your 
own governmental affairs, make your own decisions, stand 
on your own feet, debate complicated issues, and make a 
judgment about your own future and the future of your 
children. 

I think the fact that you and your ancestors have par- 
ticipated in this sort of open democracy is what led up 
to the kind of participation that you still expressed on 
Election Day. There are about 7,000 registered voters in 
this city. In the last Presidential election, 6,200 voted— 
88 percent—which shows how interested you are in gov- 
ernment. And I have to say that you showed superb 
political judgment because I won—I won by a 2 to 1 
majority here. I want to thank you for it. 

I am not going to take any time making a speech. 
I would like to outline for your thoughts just a few things 
that are my responsibility now as your President. 

I’ve never served in our National Government before 
January. I’ve never served in Washington. I’ve served in 
government at the town meeting, at the county level, 
and in the State legislature, and as Governor. I haven't 
been in politics very long. I’ve got a lot to learn and ’m 
eager to learn. I don’t claim to know all the answers and 
the day I leave the White House and another President 
takes over, I still won’t know all the answers. 

There are a lot of mistakes that could be made. But 
I believe that what gives me a sense of confidence in 
myself and confidence in the Nation is the support and 
participation, the questions and suggestions, the criticisms 
of people like you who love your country, who don’t want 
any selfish advantage, who want to be treated fairly and 
who want to help decide on a national level, as you do 
here in this town hall, your own future. 

This gives me a sense of security and confidence. It 
also causes me to be even more deeply dedicated to make 
the right decisions. We are moving very rapidly to correct 
some of the problems in our National Government. We’re 
trying to recement the ties that exist historically between 
the Federal, State, and local levels of Government; to 
tear down the barriers and the walls that have been built 


in recent years, so that I can learn from selectmen and 
mayors and Governors and State legislators and so that 
there can’t be a difference that handicaps us. 

I’m deeply concerned about the unemployment rate in 
our country. I believe that in a nation like ours, everyone 
who is able to work ought to work and ought to have a 
chance to work. I presented to the Congress an economic 
package that’s conservative in nature, fiscally speaking, 
but also will put hundreds of thousands of Americans 
back into productive jobs, and particularly young people. 

About $1514 billion will be spent this year either to cut 
down in your taxes or to provide direct public works proj- 
ects or to provide jobs—most of the jobs in private indus- 
try where they will be permanent, some jobs in the public 
sector—and the Democratic Congress and many Republi- 
cans have been working very closely with me. I believe, 
without major change, this economic stimulus package 
will be on the lawbooks without too much delay. 

On April 20, just about a month from now, we will 
propose to the Congress and to the American people— 
I will make a speech to the Joint Session of Congress— 
a comprehensive energy policy. We’ve not had one in 
this country ever. Other developing nations know what 
they’re going to do in the future to deal with changing 
times in energy supplies. 

Your own part of the country has been deeply 
wounded by not having adequate supplies of energy. In 
Massachusetts about 85 percent of all your energy comes 
from oil, petroleum products. About half of that is im- 
ported. You don’t know what is going to happen next. 
Energy costs have gone up terribly rapidly in your area of 
the country. When major companies have five or six 
plants and in the past one of them has had to be shut down 
because of changing times, quite often the decision has 
been made to shut down the plant in New England be- 
cause of unpredictability and because of a lack of under- 
standing about what would happen in the supply and 
price of energy. 

On April 20 I wiil present to the Congress a plan de- 
veloped primarily by Dr. James Schlesinger on what our 
Nation can expect in the future relating to energy. We are 
forming a new Department of Energy. We now have 50 
different Federal agencies scattered all over Washington- 
all over the country as a matter of fact—supposedly deal- 
ing with this crucial question. 

In the future it'll be consolidated so that you will know 
who makes a mistake if one is made and you'll know where 
to go to get an answer. Bureaucrats, consumers, and pro- 
ducers of energy will know how to focus their attention 
on solving a problem that’s going to get worse for us in the 
future no matter who’s President, no matter how good a 
job I do. 

On May 1, Joe Califano, a tough, knowledgeable aa- 
ministrator, who now is trying to bring order out of 
chaos in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, will come forward, after working with Mike Dukakis 
and many other Governors and local officials, and pro- 
pose to the Congress a comprehensive revision of the entire 
welfare system. This has needed to be done for many 
years. It hasn’t been done. We’ve had too many people 
who are able to work drawing welfare, and we’ve had an 
inadequate amount of attention given to those who can- 
not work. We’ve had homes divided because of silly wel- 
fare rules. 

We’re going to do everything we can to bring our fam- 
ilies back together and have a welfare program that’s 
humane, that’s efficient and economical and which forces 
people into jobs who are able to work. 

Next September 30, we will complete an analysis of 
the entire income tax structure. As I said many times 
during the campaign, and the last time in my acceptance 
speech, the income tax laws in this country are a disgrace 
to the human race. The people who are not powerful, who 
are not influential, who don’t have full-time, paid lobby- 
ists to carve out special privilege in the tax laws, have 
suffered too long, and I give you my promise that next 
September 30, after long, detailed, laborious analysis 
of the horribly complicated income tax laws, we will come 
out with a simpler system, so that 75 or 80 or 85 percent 
of all of you in this country can fill out your own income 
tax returns without anybody helping you, and so that you 
will feel that you are not getting cheated and you will feel 
that everybody is paying their fair share. 

Those are our goals. And I don’t intend to lose. I don’t 
intend to lose that struggle. 

I think the Congress has been eager to correct problems 
in energy and correct problems in environmental quality 
and correct problems in employment, and have a fair 
tax structure and bring order out of chaos in welfare. The 
Congress is eager to do it, and I am eager to meet them 
halfway. 

In the field of foreign affairs, and this is the last thing 
I want to talk about—I’ve done a lot of studying. I trust 
the American people. I’ve been criticized by some in the 
news media in the last 8 weeks about telling the American 
people too much. I’ve removed the restrictions on Ameri- 
can travel overseas. I believe that an American citizen 
ought to be able to go wherever that person wants to go 
without the Government telling him. 

We're going to try to open up our borders for a change 
so visitors can come to our country. They may not be 
popular people, but I think our system of government is 
strong enough to have someone come into our Nation 
and make a speech at Yale, or Harvard or here in your 
own town, with whom you may not agree. 


I want to see our country set a standard of morality. 
I feel very deeply that when people are put in prison with- 
out trials, and tortured and deprived of basic human 
rights, that the President of the United States ought to 


have a right to express displeasure and to do something 
about it. 

I want our country to be the focal point for deep con- 
cern about human beings all over the world. I am trying 
to search with the Soviet Union for a way to reduce the 
horrible arms race, where we’ve spent billions and billions 
and billions of dollars on atomic weapons. We are no more 
secure now than we were 8 years ago or 12 years ago 
or 16 years ago. We’re much more deeply threatened by 
more and more advanced weapons. So, we are dealing 
with the Soviet Union, quietly and diplomatically, and, I 
hope effectively, to search out a way to reduce dependence 
on weapons without damaging at all our Nation’s own 
security. 

We have problem areas around the world, as you know, 
in the Middle East, in southern Africa, in the Horn of 
Africa, in the eastern Mediterranean around Cyprus. 
We’re not trying to impose our will on other people. But 
when we can add our good offices and- the strength of 
our country to bring potential warring nations together, 
we'll do this. And I think the American people have 
enough intelligence and enough judgment to be told 
what’s going on. 

In the past we’ve had too much of top Government 
officials going off in a closed, locked room and evolving 
a foreign policy for our country and negotiating in secret 
and then letting the American people know about it when 
it’s all over. 

I want you to know about it ahead of time, and you 
can depend on that when I tell you. 

In closing my talk, before I answer questions, I want 
to say this: I really thank you for making me feel so 
welcome. There are literally thousands and thousands of 
people who live in the Clinton area who have lined the 
streets outside to wave at me and to hold up signs that 
said “Welcome, Jimmy,” or “Hi, Jimmy,” or “We love 
you in Clinton’’. It means a lot to me. 

And I thank you for being willing to come here to- 
night to talk to me and to ask me questions so that I can 
learn and so that you can learn, and many people will 
know what you ask tonight and they will know about my 
answers. And if you ask me questions that I can’t an- 
swer, and that’s sure to happen, I'll get the answer for 
you and send it to your local news media, so that it can 
be published in the next couple of days, because I do have 
people working with me that can answer the questions 
for me. 

This is a learning process. I’m very eager now to take 
the first question. If you would just tell me what your 
name is and then I'll try to answer as best I can. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. My name is Reverend Richard Harding, and, 
President Carter, it’s a pleasure to welcome you to the 
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number one everytown, USA—Clinton, Massachusetts. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. President—it seems that 
world peace hinges greatly on the Middle East. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. What do you personally feel must be done to estab- 
lish a meaningful and a lasting peace in that area of the 
world? Thank you. 

THE Presient. I think all of you know that there has 
been either war or potential war in the Middle East for 
the last 29 years, ever since Israel became a nation. I 
think one of the finest acts of the world nations that’s 
ever occurred was to establish the State of Israel. 

So, the first prerequisite of a lasting peace is the recogni- 
tion of Israel by her neighbors, Israel’s right to exist, Is- 
rael’s right to exist permanently, Israel’s right to exist in 
peace. That means that over a period of months or years 
that the borders between Israel and Syria, Israel and 
Lebanon, Israel and Jordan, Israel and Egypt must be 
opened up to travel, to tourism, to cultural exchange, to 
trade, so that no matter who the leaders might be in those 
countries, the people themselves will have formed a 
mutual understanding and comprehension and a sense of 
a common purpose to avoid the repetitious wars and 
death that have afflicted that region so long. That’s the 
first prerequisite of peace. 

The second one is very important and very, very dif- 
ficult; and that is, the establishment of permanent borders 
for Israel. The Arab countries say that Israel must with- 
draw to the pre-1967 borderlines, Israel says that they 
must adjust those lines to some degree to insure their own 
security. That is a matter to be negotiated between the 
Arab countries on the one side and Israel on the other. 

But borders are still a matter of great trouble and a 
matter of great difficulty, and there are strong differ- 
ences of opinion now. 

And the third ultimate requirement for peace is to deal 
with the Palestinian problem. The Palestinians claim up 
til this moment that Israel has no right to be there, that 
the land belongs to the Palestinians, and they’ve never 
yet given up their publicly professed commitment to de- 
stroy Israel. That has to be overcome. 

There has to be a homeland provided for the Pales- 
tinian refugees who have suffered for many, many years. 
And the exact way to solve the Palestinian problem is one 
that first of all addresses itself right now to the Arab coun- 
tries and then, secondly, to the Arab countries negotiating 
with Israel. 

Those three major elements have got to be solved before 
a Middle Eastern solution can be prescribed. 

I want to emphasize one more time, we offer our good 
offices. I think it’s accurate to say that of all the nations 
in the world, we are the one that’s most trusted, not com- 
pletely, but most trusted by the Arab countries and also 
Israel. I guess both sides have some doubt about us. But 


we'll have to act kind of as a catalyst to bring about their 
ability to negotiate successfully with one another. 

We hope that later on this year, in the latter part of 
this year, that we might get all of these parties to agree to 
come together at Geneva, to start talking to one another. 
They haven't done that yet. And I believe if we can get 
them to sit down and start talking and negotiating that we 
have an excellent chance to achieve peace. I can’t guaran- 
tee that. It’s a hope. 

I hope that we will all pray that that will come to pass, 
because what happens in the Middle East in the future 
might very well cause a major war there which would 
quickly spread to all the other nations of the world; very 
possibly it could do that. 

Many countries depend completely on oil from the 
Middle East for their life. We don’t. If all oil was cut 
off to us from the Middle East, we could survive; but 
Japan imports more than 98 percent of all its energy, 
and other countries, like in Europe—Germany, Italy, 
France—are also heavily 
the Middle East. 

So, this is such a crucial area of the world that I will 
be devoting a major part of my own time on foreign policy 
between now and next fali trying to provide for a forum 
within which they can discuss their problems and, hope- 
fully, let them seek out among themselves some perma- 
nent solution. 

Just maybe as briefly as I could, that’s the best answer 
I can give you to that question. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presivent. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is John Olgan. I live at 
31 Norman Street, here in Clinton. 

In recent months we've had a large number of oil spills 
off the Eastern Coast, some that have done lots of damage 
to our fishing waters and our beaches. I’ve heard that a 
lot of the oil spills have been caused by old foreign vessels 
that are often overloaded. 

I wonder if you could tell me what the Carter admin- 
istration is doing now to try and resolve that problem. 

THE Present. Yes. Just coincidentally, this morn- 
ing I signed a special message to the Congress covering 
the entire subject of oil spills and how we might prevent 
them in the future and how, when they do occur, they 
might be quickly corrected and how damaged people 
might be provided with insured compensation for the 
damage that they suffer. 

As you know, on the first day of March we began our 
200-mile limit control of fishing waters. And that will pro- 
vide us, I think over a 4- or 5-year period, with a good 
chance for American fishermen to have an increasing 
supply of fish, rather than a decreasing supply. But in the 
message to the Congress that I sent today is proposed a 
wide range of corrective actions. One would be manda- 


dependent on oil from 
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tory insurance coverage by vessels that come in and out 
of our waters. 

The second one is to join other countries in requiring 
that new oil tankers constructed have double bottoms and 
other very secure construction features, so that if they do 
strike a reef or something, then the oil spills will be mini- 
mized. 

Another one is to have the Coast Guard go on every 
single oil tanker which comes into our country ports, after 
this week, to inspect that tanker, to see if it complies with 
international safety standards, navigation standards, and 
to see if the crew are adequately trained to bring that ship 
in and out of our own ports safely. 

Following that first inspection, a complete record by 
the Coast Guard will be maintained. Annually, that same 
ship will be inspected by the Coast Guard when it makes 
subsequent trips to our shores. But I think the Congress 
is ready to move on this subject. And I think that it will 
mean in the future that we'll have much less damage to 
our beaches and much less fear among the American 
people of the damage that comes from oil spills to fish, 
wildlife, and the quality of the oceans. 

Does that answer your question? 

Q. It does. Thank you very much. 

Tue Preswent. John, if you would see one of my staff 
members, I’ll have them mail you a copy of my message 
to Congress, which goes into that subject in a little more 
detail. 

Q. Mr. President 

THE PRESIDENT. Where are you? 

Q. Right here. Raymond Doleman, 16 Elm Street. 

Have you had a report on the in-depth study of the 
Armed Forces Reserve program, and if so, is a future 
draft into the Reserves being considered? 

Tue Presment. I have had a fairly good report on the 
problem with the present volunteer recruiting program. 
We are meeting our quotas on the regular Armed 
Forces—the Navy, Marines, Air Force, and the Army. 
We are falling short on recruitment for the Reserve forces. 
Out of about 7 or 800,000 members who are supposed 
to be in the Reserve forces, we are now about, I think, 
80,000 short. This is of concern to us. We are trying to 
make sure that the Reserve forces that are there are more 
highly trained and will be given equipment, ammunition, 
and more closely trained to fit in well with the regular 
forces if an emergency should arise. 

We are not yet planning in any way on restoring the 
draft. But this is something that’s constantly under assess- 
ment. If I consider, as President, that a restoration of the 
draft is necessary for the security of our Nation, I will not 
hesitate one day to recommend it to the Congress. 

We are monitoring the problem. We hope by better re- 
cruiting methods and by a restoration of the sense of pa- 
triotism and the quality of the Reserve supplies and train- 
ing to build up that recruitment. And I hope that this in 


itself will be adequate. But in the long run, if needed, I 
would recommend a restoration of the draft. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Preswent. Thank you, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is George J. Olberg. I am 
vice president of New England Independent Trucking 
Association. 

Mr. President, you ran for office on a platform prob- 
ably based on ending the mountainous and burdened and 
outdated regulation which force higher taxes and con- 
sumer costs, such as restrictions in transportation which 
force tens of thousands of trucks to criss-cross the country 
empty, thus wasting millions of gallons of fuel and mil- 
lions of valuable man-hours. In order to avert justifiable 
criticism of your administration and head off more tur- 
moil in trucking and correct a tremendous injustice in 
transportation which favors the monopolies, would you 
therefore actively engage in promotion of House bill 2443 
and then vote in favor of it when it appears on your desk 
for your signature? Or will you instead allow a trans- 
portation policy to be dictated by your Secretary of Trans- 
portation who has not yet agreed to allow independent 
truckers to compete for freight on equal footing with the 
monopolies, a policy which ignores the wishes of shippers, 
including the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
more than 100 pages of congressional testimony by the In- 
dependent Trucking Association. In short, Mr. President, 
the question is not what should be done, but when. 

THE Present. Fine. Thank you. I always like to get 
the completely objective question. [Laughter] 

My staff has begun to assess the need for deregulation 
of the transportation industry as much as possible. 

The first step in that process has now been completed. 
And I’ve already sent to the Congress a message which 
supports Senator Kennedy’s bill and Senator Cannon’s 
bill to deregulate to a major degree the airline industry. 

The next one on the list will be the surface transporta- 
tion industry, which would certainly have the trucking 
industry as a major factor. 

In the energy considerations, it’s obviously a gross waste 
to have trucks required to haul a load a long distance and 
then, because of unnecessary constraints by the Govern- 
ment bureaucracy, have to come all the way back home 
empty. I think that we need to do away with that par- 
ticular requirement, at least. 

And I would also like to have your name and address 
given to one of my staff persons, because within the next 
few weeks, we will have completed our assessment of the 
regulation of the motor trucking industry, as we have al- 
ready done in the airline industry. But I think that in gen- 
eral, I and the Secretary of Transportation, Brock Adams, 
favor substantial deregulation of all aspects of the trans- 
portation industry. And I believe that’s something that 
you would favor. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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Tue Present. Thank you, Mr. Olberg. 

Q. Sir, my name is Robert Curley, 10 Fall Street, pres- 
ently, sir, stationed down near Fort Devens. I would like 
to know your stand on this issue, and also since I’ve been 
in the service, I’ve noticed a tremendous amount of waste. 
What is your stand or your position going to be on cutting 
down on military spending? 

THe Preswent. What did you say just before waste, 
military 

Q. What is your stand on Fort Devens, the closing or 
the opening of 

Tue Presiwent. I understood that part. And the part 
about waste? 

Q. Since I’ve been in the service, I’ve noticed a tre- 
mendous amount of waste through the service. What is 
your plan on it? 

THE Present. Fine. All right. 

When I campaigned for 2 years in our country, in, I 
think, every State, I never promised in order to get votes 
that I would keep a particular military base open. I would 
like to make a judgment in every instance on what I think 
is best for our country. I’m not familiar with the Fort 
Devens question. I know that back almost a year ago 
the decision was made to phase out part of the Fort 
Devens operation. 

I would not promise you tonight, even though we are 
in the neighborhood, that I would change that order and 
keep it open. But I will make sure that before a final judg- 
ment is made that I will meet with personally your Mem- 
bers of the Congress, including your Senators and your 
Congress Members, and also the Secretary of Defense 
and the Deputy Secretary of Defense, to assess as prac- 
tically as I can, if it’s best for our country to shut down 
that part of Fort Devens that’s under consideration. 

I can’t give you an answer about whether it will be 
shut down or not. But it won’t be done lightly. 

Secondly, if a decision is made to close down part of 
the Fort Devens operation, Ill do all I can as President, 
again working with your Governor and your local offi- 
cials and your congressional delegation, to replace as many 
of those jobs as possible, not just in training programs 
under the Labor Department and so forth, but in perma- 
nent jobs, because there are a lot of new kinds of Fed- 
eral programs that are coming along in years ahead. And 
I think it’s only fair that when military bases are phased 
out to some degree, that when there is an option there, 
that we put those new Federal jobs in the same locality 
to keep the unemployment rate from going up very high. 

I know, as you do, that there is a great deal of waste 
in the military. I believe in a strong defense, and I will 
never permit as President any possibility of our Nation 
being vulnerable to successful attack or threat of attack 
or blackmail from any other country. 


I want to keep us strong. But you don’t create military 
strength by waste and inefficiency in the military. I prom- 
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ised during the campaign that I would identify and cut 
out $5 to $7 billion of waste in the military. I believe 
that we can do this. 

There are many ways that it can be done. One is to 
eliminate the building of weapons systems that are not 
needed. Another way is to cut down on the gross overload 
of high rank officers in the military. They've grown by 
leaps and bounds since the Second World War. 

Another way is to make sure that we don’t transfer 
military personnel so frequently. Now the average stay on 
a base of anyone in the military is only about 15 months. 
At any one time we have about one-seventh of our mili- 
tary people who are either being transferred or are on 
temporary assignment. 

We also need to make sure that we cut down on the 
future costs of the retirement systems in the military. 
Quite often they are excessive, and I don’t think it’s right 
for the taxpayers of our Nation to have someone go into 
the Army or Navy at the age of 21, serve 20 years, retire 
at the age of 41, draw a substantial retirement benefit, 
and then get a full-time job working with the Federal 
Government. It’s called double-dipping. I think it ought 
to be eliminated. 

So, there are a lot of things that can be done to save 
in the military. And I think when our fiscal year 1979 
budget is put together, we can satisfy you and others that 
it is much more efficient in many ways. 

Obviously, I haven’t mentioned all the things that can 
be done. More careful planning, quicker construction of 
navy ships, staying on schedule with the production of 
other weapons systems, standardizing weapons systems, for 
instance, with our NATO allies, phasing out unnecessary 
overseas bases, things of this kind are all under considera- 
tion now. 

So, I thank you for your good question. I hope I have 
answered it successfully. I can’t tell you what the final 
decision will be on Fort Devens. I'll just make a decision 
on what’s best for our country. Ill consult with the local 
officials if we do close down parts of it. I'll do all I can to 
keep those jobs, as many as we can, in the Fort Devens 
area. 

Q. I appreciate that, Mr. President. 

THE PresivENT. Thank you. 

Q. Francis X. Boyce, 39 Centennial Street, Clinton, 
Mass. 

Mr. President, I’d like to know if you have any legisla- 
tive proposals in regard to the Vietnam veterans? They 
have a very high rate of unemployment; the 21 to 30 
category. And, as a result, I think if you will look in your 
figures, you see figures, you will find as the category they 
have one of the highest rates of unemployment without 
any job opportunities. And under Federal Civil Service, 
they seem to be only paying lip service to them, and mi- 
norities seem to have the upper hand at the present time 
rather than the Vietnam veteran. 
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I would like to know that. 

Tuer Preswent. Well, I’ll quote a couple of statistics 
for you. The Vietnam veterans on the average have twice 
as high an unemployment rate as other young men and 
women of their age. Also, among those who served in 
Vietnam, there were about twice as high a percentage of 
minority groups as there were other groups, because quite 
often they are poor and they couldn’t hide in college and 
avoid the draft. 

So, I think that we are moving now in the Labor De- 
partment to put together a special program for Vietnam 
veterans. The Congress has recently decided to extend GI 
Bill of Rights benefits for the full 10 years, which will 
help a lot of those who would have lost their education 
opportunities from losing those opportunities. Also, for the 
first time in my lifetime we’ve got quite a young man, 
who’s familiar with the recent war, in charge of the entire 
Veterans Administration itself. | appointed Max Cleland, 
who happens to be a triple amputee and who’s a very 
tough, young administrator, to be in charge of the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

So, I think that a move on special programs in job 
opportunities and extension of the GI Bill of Rights and 
other rights for Vietnam veterans and a change in the 
administration of the Veterans Administration to orient 
itself toward the Vietnam veterans who have never been 
appreciated are three of the things that we can do imme- 
diately. Two of them have already been done. And as 
soon as the Senate and House pass our economic stimulus 
package, a tremendous number of new jobs will be avail- 
able for the Vietnam veterans. They will have top priority 
under the new jobs and training program. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m Eleanor Filman, 156 Main 
Street. 

It’s so nice to have a man who will stand up before 
us and say he has moral convictions and he’s interested 
in human rights. We are, too. 


We are very, very happy that you came out and spoke 
against Federal fundings for abortions. And our elected 
Congressmen and Senators voted down Federal funding 
for abortions. Now, I want to say, what more can you 
do for us? Can you put out an Executive order holding 
back the money until this is settled in the courts? 

THE PRESIDENT. As you know, I have to abide by the 
laws of the land as interpreted by the courts. Joe Califano, 
who’s the new Secretary of HEW, feels the same way I 
do against abortions. I think he has done everything 
possible within the law to prevent Federal funds from 
being used to pay for abortions. 


I would like for the Congress to take whatever steps 
they can under the Constitution to eliminate this encour- 
agement for abortions. 

I think that this is something that is more deeply felt 
by people than any issue that arose during the recent 


campaign. And I don’t know what else I can do, except 
under the law itself and with the appointment of my own 
top administrators, to try to hold down the need for 
abortion. 

The other thing that we will do is this: Under the new 
and revised welfare system, we'll do everything we can 
to provide a permanent, nationwide system of family 
planning, to make sure that as much as humanly possible 
to encourage that every child is a wanted child. And we'll 
try to give families a chance to make sure that they can 
avoid unwanted pregnancy with adequate instruction, to 
provide birth control opportunities for those who believe 
in them, and also make sure that there is a government 
attitude to discourage abortions as much as possible. 

But there is a great deal, as you know, that we cannot 
do to prevent abortions completely. But what we can 
do under the law we are doing and we'll continue to do it. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Tue Presipent. I think that’s the first time I’ve ever 
given an answer on abortion and got applauded. I always 
give the same answer but about half the time I get— 
[applause ]|--— 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Ellen Mikolf, and I am 
a sophomore student at Quinton High School. At pres- 
ent the situation on education is the colleges are con- 
stantly raising their tuitions when there are no jobs avail- 
able. Is it going to be worth my while in two years to go 
to college? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. Yes, I believe it will. 

There is a strong trend in our country now toward 
more career or vocational training and away from a 
college education. 

Ultimately, in a person’s life I don’t think it makes 
that much difference. This is a choice that each person 
has to make. And I know that the most important con- 
sideration is that when you finish a training program as 
a licensed practical nurse or a stenographer or an auto- 
mobile mechanic or a bricklayer or when you get a Ph. D. 
in physics or philosophy, the major thing is to have a way 
to be employed when your education is over and to use 
your only life that God gives you here on Earth to a 
useful and productive way. 

And that’s why the unemployment rate in our country 
concerns me so much. I think we’ve got so many needs in 
our society. I think there is going to be a shift towards 
human services. We’ve got such a far way to go to pro- 
vide adequate health care for our people, particularly 
the prevention of disease. We’ve got a long way to go in 
taking care of those who are mentally retarded, who are 
permanently ill. 

We need to expand tremendously the use of Ameri- 
cans as volunteers who work with prisoners who have 
been put on parole or those who are on probation, or to 
work in every part of our social services life; older people 
have so many productive years left with them. But I 
think if we can move in our own Government—and it’s 
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going to take a while—to match job needs with people 
who are looking for jobs, I think that the unemployment 
rate can be brought down tremendously. 

We've got hundreds of thousands of job openings now 
in the same communities where we are paying welfare 
benefits to people who are able to work. And if we can 
just get for a change the Labor Department and HEW 
and the Economic Development Administration and 
HUD to all work together, I think that we can solve the 
problem that you describe. 

So, as a young person yourself, I hope that you will 
continue your education. And I hope that by the time 
you graduate we will have done something about the 
unemployment rate so that you can get a job without any 
problem. 


Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
THE Presiwent. Thank you. 


We did an opinion poll about 2 or 3 weeks ago through- 
out the country and we asked the people, “What is the 
thing that bothers you most?” And by far, the number 
one item was unemployment. “Someone in my family”— 
my husband, my wife, my grown children—‘‘just can’t 
get a job.” So that’s the number one situation we have 
economically—is to put our people back to work. If we 
can, I think that we can do it and hold down inflation, 
deliver proper services to our people. And I promise by 
the time I go out of office, or by fiscal year 1981, to have 
a balanced budget. And I’m intending to keep that 
promise. 


Q. Mr. President, I am Mrs. Anthony A. Cavone, Sr. 
Do you intend to develop national health care and if 
your answer is yes, how do you intend to handle the prob- 


lem of higher Federal taxes because of this type of 
program? 


Tue Preswenrt. All right. I'll try to answer this ques- 
tion as best I can. 


We now spend more, than any other nation on Earth, 
on health care. I think that it runs about five or six hun- 
dred dollars a year per person. But, we are not getting 
good health care because quite often the price of the 
health care we get has gone up about 15 percent per year 
when the average inflation rate has only been about five 
or six percent a year. 


In some cases we are not giving adequate prevention 
of disease. For instance, the immunization program for 
children is not nearly as good as it was when I was six or 
seven years old—and that’s been a long time ago. I think 
that we also can control the unnecessary increase in hos- 
pital costs. We can shift more toward out-patient treat- 
ment instead of having patients have to go in the hospital 
to get help with their hospital bills. I think we can make 
sure that we understand that these programs that are 
presently in existence in the Federal Government quite 
often work at cross purposes. 


We now have 10 major agencies that are responsible 
for health care in the Federal Government. Up until I 
came into office, Medicaid was in one agency, Medicare 
was in a different agency. They did not even communi- 
cate with one another. They quite often take care of the 
same people. The certification of good health care was 
in another agency. 

So the reorganization of the Government first, which 
we can do very shortly, holds down in a mandatory way 
the increase in the total amount of expenditures of hos- 
pitals, makes sure that we have an emphasis on preven- 
tion of disease, particularly among young people—we’ve 
already moved on all of these items. And the last thing 
is to develop a comprehensive health care system. 

I think if we expend not much more money than we 
are spending right now on health care, if it’s done in a 
comprehensive and proper way, we can have good health 
care for our people. We might shift the way it’s paid for. 
But I think we can have good health care without spend- 
ing much more money on it. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PresipENT. Thank you. 

I might say, since he’s here, that Senator Kennedy has 
been the leading Member of Congress in many of the items 
that I’ve discussed tonight. And I’ve been blessed so far 
with very close and very good cooperation from the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and that’s making it much easier 
for me to do some of the things that I promised to do 
during the campaign. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Bill Clinley, 26 Cotchelay Street. I’d like to welcome 
you to Clinton, Mr. President, and tell you that we con- 
sider you one of us, a man of the people whose energies 
are directed toward the welfare of the average citizen. 

We ask that despite the many pressures which are 
exerted upon you to mold your programs to conform to 
special interest groups, whether they be labor, business, 
energy, insurance, environmentalists, consumer advocates 
and the like, we have faith that you will always place 
our interest above all of these. 

Briefly, our concerns are like those of most other work- 
ing Americans—inflation, the loaf of bread that cost us a 
dime in 1939 and costs almost $1 today. You know that. 

Unemployment, you know, the people who have 
worked their whole lives and have lost the jobs can no 
longer find a decent job or, if they can, they are asked 
to accept $2.30 per hour—a total of $92 a week. 

Another concern is welfare. What started out in the 
thirties as a stop-gap measure to keep people from starv- 
ing has developed into a way of life for many people. 

Taxes, right now we’re paying almost a third of our 
salaries to Federal and State.taxes. 

THE PresIDENT. Bill, do you have a question? 

Q. Yes, I do. I want to commend you on your zero- 
based budget concept, and I'd like to suggest that when 
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you propose a piece of legislation or sign a bill into law, 
that you issue a people-impact study to tell us honestly and 
clearly what we are receiving and how much it’s costing 
us. And, in conclusion, I’d like to tell you that we trust 
you, we pray for you, and we'll follow you in your efforts 
to make the country a better place than it was when you 
were elected President. 

Tue Present. Thank you very much. That was kind 
of a long statement, but I liked it. [Laughter] 

I might say that I found out at firsthand when I got 
to the White House how much food costs were. We have 
to pay, of course, all of our food bills in the White House 
ourselves and they keep a separate accounting for every- 
thing that’s done for me and my family and all our guests, 
even when we have a head of state come and stay with us 
in the White House. We pay for the food. 

And we got our bill for the last 10 days of January, 
from January 20 until the end of the month. It was 
$600—for 10 days. So, I know from firsthand. We’ve 
been really watching the food bill since then. So I’m in the 
same boat with you. 


I might say one other thing: The 1979 fiscal year 
budget which is the one that’s being prepared this 
year, will be prepared, Bill, in its entirety using the zero- 
based budgeting system. Zero-based budgeting means that 
every year you start from scratch. And when the budget 
is put together, ordinarily, the only thing that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress look at is the new things that are 
added on. Anything that has been there all the time is 
not even looked at. 


Under zero-base budgeting you start from zero, and 
you not only look at the new things but you look at all the 
old things. So I think we can save a lot of money using 
zero-base budgeting. And if we can get the Federal Gov- 
ernment reorganized—and the Congress is really moving 
well on this proposal of mine—and put in zero-base 
budgeting and then go forward with the idea of what 
they call “sunset legislation”—and sunset legislation 
means that when you set up a regulatory agency or some- 
thing, at the end of 5 years, the Congress has to look at 
that agency and if it’s not doing a good job, it’s auto- 
matically terminated; the Congress has to vote a new law 
for that agency to continue on—so, I believe if we can put 
into effect some of these things that have been done in 
many States around the country, we’ll have a much better 
chance to meet my goal of a balanced budget before my 
term 1s over. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Billy Constantino, and 
I live on Layton Avenue. 


The theme of this meeting seems to be citizen partici- 
pation. I have a question appropriate to that, Mr. 
President. 


THE PRESENT. Fine. 


Q. During the last several administrations, many of the 
major domestic questions have been decided by the Fed- 
eral judiciary and not by the consent of those people that 
are governed. Many decisions seem to be made in judicial 
chambers and not in the halls of Congress and not in the 
White House. 

I know, Mr. President, that there are many well- 
meaning Federal judges and that they must interpret the 
Constitution. But it seems to me that sometimes, in the 
guise of constitutional interpretation, some Federal judges 
impose their biases and their ideologies on the average 
American citizen. 

THE Present. Yes. You didn’t ask me a question, 
but I want to say. 

Q. No, I’ve got a question. The question was, is this 
situation going to continue during your administration? 

THE Presiwent. First of all, I agree with you, and 
second, I hope to cut it down as much as I can. 

One of the reasons that this occurs is that there hasn’t 
been an adequate amount of cooperation in the prepara- 
tion of new laws, Billy, among local officials, State offi- 
cials, the White House, and the Congress. Quite often 
the Congress has passed legislation without consulting 
with the local and State officials and the President and 
vice versa. 

I think if we can make sure that when we come up with 
a new welfare program that everybody who’s interested is 
involved in it, we can cut down on the squabbles and 
disharmonies in the future and take some of the things out 
of the Federal courts. 

Another thing we need to do is to move toward ap- 
pointing Federal judges on the basis of merit and ability 
instead of a cheap political pay-off. Now, in your own 
State, for instance, Senator Kennedy and Senator Brooke 
have already moved to set up a selection commission 
that would choose the best people, to present the names 
to me, for selection for Federal judges. And I believe that 
Chief Justice Burger, who is now head of the Supreme 
Court, feels the same way that you just expressed. I 
think that we can make a lot of progress on this. 

I would like to get the courts out of our business, and I 
would like to let the American people stay out of court as 
much as possible, too. 

Q. Thank you for coming to Clinton, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Edward Pecziekowitz. I 
live on the street that [inaudible] made famous—Park 
Street. 

We have seen Route 495 torn up for 2 years, with 
millions spent on what looks like a beauty treatment. Now 
we read in the papers that this same road is in poor con- 
dition for travel and the surface has to be repaired. During 
the repair of this road, maybe you could help to have a 
connector built to Clinton. 

THE PresweENtT. I won’t promise you, but I won’t 
forget your suggestion, either. 
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Q. Thank you. 

THE Presivent. I think one of the things that might 
help with matters of this kind is, I’ve asked all of my 
Cabinet officers to come out and do the same thing that 
I am doing tonight. And as you probably noticed, Brock 
Adams, who is the Secretary of Transportation, spent a 
good bit of time in Massachusetts earlier this month meet- 
ing with people and discussing at first-hand the kinds of 
questions you raise. Tomorrow, I think all day in Boston 
[Charleston], we will be talking about the energy ques- 
tion so that when we do put together the energy policy, 
the people of Massachusetts will have had a good voice 
in it. So, I think in the future we can have a better deci- 
sion made on transportation matters. And I’m not familiar 
enough to answer your specific request. Pecziekowitz, is 
that right? 

Q. Yes, sir, right. 

THE Preswent. Thank you, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Father Gerard Patrick 
Walsh. I am stationed here at St. John’s in Clinton. And 
as an Irishman, I must say to you first of all, Céad Mile 
Failte, a hundred thousand welcomes. 

I am a little bit nervous, so I'll try to get the question 
out. 

THE PRESENT. Well, so am I. [Laughter] 

Q. In the aftermath of Watergate scandals and other 
related scandals in our Government and throughout our 
Government, I was wondering what you could do as the 
President now, what we could do as a nation of people, 
to restore the moral fiber of our country, to restore the 
basic faith of our people—you as the President and the 
Presidency that you hold, in the Government as a whole. 

It seems that so many of us have heard so many prom- 
ises through the years from politicians, but really we kind 
of get dismayed at times and wonder what really can be 
done and what will be done. 

THE PresIpENT. Father, that’s a question that I tried 
to answer during the campaign. And to summarize, the 
only way that I know that we can restore the trust of the 
American people in public officials is for the public 
officials to be trustworthy, to tell the truth, and to make 
sure that there is a closeness and an intimacy between 
leaders who've been elected and the people who put 
them in office. This is something that’s crucial to me. 

I mentioned earlier in my talk that I think that the 
American Government ought to stand strongly for basic 
human rights, whether it’s in Northern Ireland or whether 
it’s in other parts of the world. The human rights issue is 
one that no single President can solve successfully. But 
one voice, particularly the voice of the American Presi- 
dent, can set a standard for the world to start thinking 
about. i 

And I believe that over a period of time, we will accu- 
mulate a deep concern for human beings, for the right 


of individuals to make their own decision, not to be tor- 
tured, not to be punished. 

Also, I think that openness of government is important. 
I’ve had so far, and I will have as long as I’m in the White 
House, a full-scale press conference at least twice a month 
to let the very knowledgeable Washington news media 
cross-examine me, quite often with live television and 
other coverage, and ask me the most difficult questions 
they can contrive. I'll do the best I can to answer them. 

And on my radio call-in show a couple of days ago, 
I had 42 American people who got through to me; 91/ 
million tried to call me. I’m sure a lot of them were 
listening. About 24 million people listened to that pro- 
gram. I don’t claim to know all the answers, but I want 
the American people to know that there is a partnership. 

I closed, I guess, a thousand speeches during the cam- 
paign by saying: All we need is a government that’s as 
good and decent and honest and truthful and open and 
compassionate and as filled with love as are the American 
people. I know it by heart. And I believe if our Govern- 
ment can measure up to the people, we can do that. 

Q. Good evening, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Good evening. 

Q. If I am slow and deliberate, it’s because I have 
never spoken to a President before and I thoroughly 
enjoy it. 

Mr. President, Clinton is representative of New Eng- 
land as having a resurgence in small business and craft 


industries. I wonder if you could tell us what your admin- 
istration is going to do to help those small businesses and 
craft industries? 

THE PreEswwENT. Fine. I might say that I took my first 
ride today on Air Force One, and I’ve never met a Demo- 
cratic President in my life. So we’ve got some things in 


common. 

I’m a small businessman myself. I came home from the 
Navy back in 1953. I lived in a government housing 
project, and I went to work selling fertilizer. I was my 
only employee. I didn’t make any money that year, not 
even enough to pay my house rent. The second year my 
wife went to work with me, and the third year I hired 
my first employee to work under me, and I built up a busi- 
ness that’s still small compared to most of them. 

One of the things that we have seen is that quite often 
the small business person has had tremendous handicaps 
by unfair taxes. The higher up in income that a corpora- 
tion goes, on the average, the lower percentage of the in- 
come is paid in income taxes. So, a revision of the income 
tax structure would help a great deal, and elimination of 
paperwork and forms and reports and guidelines and di- 
rectives and regulations, that pour out in a constant 
stream from Washington, ought to be stopped to a major 
degree. And I’m committed to do that. 

The amount of reports that come into the Federal 
agencies is another thing that I think we can correct. 
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Also to have the top-level Cabinet officers work in har- 
mony so that if a small business person wants to get an 
answer to a question, they can figure out where to go for 
an answer—to send people who administer programs out 
into the country to get in touch with small business people 
would help a lot. 

One of the most aggravating programs, and I think a 
good program is the OSHA [Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration] program. But it’s despised by 
many business people because of the way it has been 
administered in the past. I met yesterday with the Direc- 
tor of the OSHA program. And I made sure that that 
Director understood that hearings were to be conducted 
all over the country, so that business leaders could come— 
primarily the small business people—and say this is what 
we don’t like about the program, and this is what we need 
for it to do to be changed. Another thing is that when we 
have new labor programs to stimulate the economy, to 
provide training, that the small business person can work 
with those programs to get temporary employees at first 
and to grow. Another thing that we can do is to have 
the Commerce Department help open up foreign trade 
opportunities for small business people. It’s very easy for 
a large corporation like General Motors or Ford or IBM 
and so forth, to send out helpers all over the world to sell 
their products. But quite often the small business has not 
had an opportunity for those foreign trade opportunities. 
Here, the Commerce Department can help a great deal. 
And I think the last thing I would like to say, just try to 
keep my answer brief, is to have access to the center of 
Government—and I am approachable. I’ve told the 
leaders of the small business enterprises around the coun- 
try, that when we put together policies for the Small 
Business Administration and others, that their advice 
will be sought before we come forward with new Govern- 
ment programs or policies. So I think letting the small 
business person have a role to play in government and a 
voice in government decisions is another thing. I could go 
on and on about it because this is a subject about which 
I know the most. But those are some of the things that 
have not been done in the past, but are now going to be 
done. 

Q. In my nervousness, Mr. President, I forgot to in- 
troduce myself. 

Tue Presiwent. Yes, I’d like to know. 

Q. My name is William T. McGrail, and I live at 5 De- 
Lejeune Avenue, in the great town of Clinton. Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 


Tue PresipENT. One thing I would like to remind all 
of you on is this: When you ask a question, for instance, 
about the problems of small business, I know that you 
probably know more about the subject than I do, par- 
ticularly the one that asked the question that has a prob- 
lem. And we would like very much, as a followup, if you 


have specific ideas on how we might have a better health 
program, or better education for young people, or better 
training programs for those who are unemployed, or a 
better welfare system, or better help for small business, 
that you write me a letter and put Clinton, Massachu- 
setts, in a big circle on the front of the letter, and I'll tell 
my staff to bring those letters directly to me. 

We get so many letters that I can’t read them all. But, 
as a result of this town meeting, I would like to have your 
follow-up letters. I particularly want you to give me your 
advice. Don’t just say that—you need not say that you 
were glad to have me here and what a good job I did and 
so forth. Just say this is what I think you ought to do to 
be a better President. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, Clinton is preparing a lot of neces- 
sary information to submit to the Federal and State gov- 
ernments for revitalizing our downtown area. When and 
if this information is presented to the governments, would 
Clinton be given strong consideration for Federal fund- 
ing? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, it would. We’ve got now, I be- 
lieve, two Cabinet Secretaries, both of them happen to be 
women. One is Juanita Kreps, in charge of the Commerce 
Department which has charge of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. And the other one is Patricia Har- 
ris, who’s head of the Housing and Urban Development 
Department. 

They, working with Labor and other agencies, are con- 
sidering very rapidly now the applications that are put 
in. We’re going to have a very strong public works pro- 
gram put into effect by the Congress. I don’t think there’s 
any doubt about it. The bill hasn’t passed yet, but it’s well 
on the way and the Congressmen are strongly in favor of 
this bill. This will give us a great opportunity to expand 
the health for communities like Clinton. 

So, I think to answer your question when your appli- 
cation is put in, I can’t promise you that it'll be approved 
because I don’t know what’s in it, but it will be handled 
expeditiously and if it complies with the law, I’m sure 
that it will be approved. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE Present. Thank you, sir. 

Q. My name is Mary Correia. I live at 14 Woodruff 
Road, and I’m a freshman at the Clinton High School. 
I would like to ask if you believe in the draft. Why, may 
I ask, did you pardon the draft evaders? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I didn’t say that I was going to 
put a draft back into effect. In fact, I said just the oppo- 
site. If I feel, though, that a restoration of the draft is 
necessary for the Nation’s security, I would certainly not 
hesitate to recommend it to the Congress. I might add 
there are a couple of other things. If we do reinstitute the 
draft I would like to make its application universal to let 
people serve whether they go and fight in the military or 
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not. And I would not let college attendance be an excuse 
for not being drafted. 

To answer the other part of your question about the 
pardon, I recognized, before I issued the pardon for the 
draft evaders, that it would not be a popular decision. 
About half the people in the country think it was a good 
decision; about half of them don’t think it was a good 
decision. 

I don’t intend to issue a pardon for those who were 
deserters or for those who violated in a criminal way any 
military or civil law. Those persons will have their cases 
considered on an individual case basis within the frame- 
work of the Defense Department. But I did pardon those 
who violated the draft laws because I think it’s time for us 
to get over the horrible consequences of the Vietnam 
war; and I feel that those young people have been pun- 
ished enough. 

After the wars in the past, after the war was over and 
the wounds were being healed, those who violated laws 
were pardoned. I know in the War Between the States 
that those of my family who seceded from the Union and 
who fought against the Union after the war was over, 
they were pardoned. So I did it. I let the people of the 
country know I was going to do it before I was elected. 
Nobody voted for me through false pretenses and so I 
don’t have any apology to make. 

I hope I have answered your question as well. 

Q. It’s not that I don’t believe in the draft. I was just 
wondering why you did say something about the draft if 
you did pardon them. 

Tue Preswent. The question was asked me earlier, 
you know, if I thought we needed the draft to restore 
enough recruits for the Reserve forces. At the present 
time we don’t need a draft. And I hope that we can get by 
in the future without having a draft. 

I think the restoration of patriotism and an eagerness 
to serve our country will stimulate recruitment in the 
Armed Forces. I hope young men and women will con- 
sider as a career the Armed Forces service. This is very 
important to our Nation, to its security. Because of the un- 
popularity of the Vietnam war many young people and 
their parents have turned their backs on military service 
and have, in many instances, despised even the young 
people who went to Vietnam to fight for our country and, 
in addition, now look down on those who serve in the 
military. 

I want to be sure that, as President, the actions that I 
take working with the Congress restore the respect that 
the military deserves among people and once again make 
service in the Army or the Navy or the Coast Guard or 
the Air Force or the Marines a source of pride. 

If we can restore that sense of patriotism and pride 
in serving our country, we won’t need a draft. I believe 
that’s the best way to avoid the draft in the future. 

Q. Thank you. 


Tue Presipent. I was in the Navy 11 years. It was 
one of the best things that ever happened to me. And I 
just hope that we can correct our problem with the draft 
through increased voluntary service. That was an excel- 
lent question, I think. We only have about five more 
minutes. And I'll try to keep my next answers briefer. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

Q. Danny Chambers, 95 Orange Street. What would 
your position be in those areas of government, State or 
local, over which you have control of wages and adding 
in a cost-of-living? 

THE PRESIDENT. This is a question that will be decided 
perhaps this year, Mr. Chambers—is that right? 

At the present time the increases in wages are tracked 
by the wages paid to the lowest income people. And I 
think that as we consider a new minimum wage law this 
year, I don’t know yet if it’s going to be passed, we don’t 
know yet what we'll recommend. But there might very 
well be considered a factor in the minimum wage law that 
says: When average wages go up a certain amount, that 
the minimum wage will also go up a certain amount. 
What percentage that is I don’t know. 

At the present time it would be about 45 percent, 47 
or 48 percent. But that’s a question that might be ad- 
dressed by the Congress this year. And that would 
accommodate the cost of living for those who work at the 
lower levels of wage or employment. 

I think that those who do work in well-organized trade 
union environments have their interests protected quite 
well in almost every major industry. But those who work 
at the minimum wage level don’t get any automatic 
increases. 

So I don’t know yet. I’m not trying to predict to you 
what will happen. But I know that’s one matter that will 
be under consideration. I can’t give you a good answer 
to your question yet. I don’t know the answer yet. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Good evening, Mr. President. 

THe Presipent. Let me say this will have to be the 
last question. I’m sorry. 

Q. Again, good evening, Mr. President. At first I wish 
not to offer you another welcome to Clinton from Clin- 
tonians, but a thank you from Americans all over Amer- 
ica for bringing back to us a sense of integrity, pride, and 
love of our Government amongst ourselves and our 
Nation. 

Now, my question is as follows: As it becomes more 
apparent that we as Americans are now engaged in a new 
era that is one of awareness, self-pride, and involvement, 
what do you consider to be the greatest aids for the 
advancement in growth of these areas which should lead 
to a better America? 

THE PrEsIDENT. The greatest aid? 

QO. Yes, sir. 
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Tue Present. I doubt that anyone in politics at least 
in the last 2 years has traveled more than I have or seen 
more parts of our country or met with more groups or 
made more speeches or answered more questions or got- 
ten more free advice. I’ve learned a lot in the process. 

And although we do have serious problems, when I took 
office we had about an 8 percent unemployment rate. We 
had a very high inflation rate. I think there was a great 
deal of distrust of the Federal Government. 

We had a confused welfare system, an improper in- 
come tax system, and many other things. We were still 
suffering from the aftermath of Watergate and Vietnam 
and Cambodia, and the revelations about illegal actions 
of the FBI and the CIA. 


There was an opportunity there for us to make great 
progress. I believe that the most important aid for solv- 
ing these problems is the natural and unchanged strength 
of our country. Economically, we’re the strongest nation 
on Earth. God gave us great blessings of open fields and 
adequate water supplies and access to the oceans. We’ve 
got mineral deposits. We’ve got the economic strength. No 
other country has as broad based an opportunity for eco- 
nomic prosperity as we do. 


We've got the best system of Government on Earth. 
In spite of its defects, it’s still an opportunity for a clean, 
decent, prosperous, democratic Government where peo- 
ple can control it. It hasn’t been made dirty except just 
temporarily. So, our Government is the best on Earth 
and our people are our greatest strength of all. So the 
aids that the Congress has, the aids that the President 
has, are not in the offices in Washington; the resources 
of our country that can help us correct our mistakes and 
reach for greatness exists among people like you who live 
in Clinton, Massachusetts, or Plains, Georgia, or Los An- 
geles, or Washington, D.C., and who are hungry for some- 
thing of which we can be proud once again in domestic 
affairs, in foreign affairs. 

I want to see our Government so strong, so good, so 
open, so competent, so decent, so humane that all of us 
will be proud of it. 

And I want the American people, after 3 or 4 years at 
least, not to look on the Federal Government as an enemy, 
or an obstacle to be overcome, but as a friend that’s con- 
stantly probing for better ways to let your own life be 
meaningful. And if you have a problem of unemploy- 
ment or too much inflation, or not enough education, or 
not enough health care, or inadequate roads or the threat 
of death from nuclear weapons, I hope that in the future 
you will say that “my elected officials in Washington or 
in Boston will help me work out of this problem.” 


I haven’t always had that feeling in the last 7 or 8 
years—but I want to restore that. So, the basic strength 
and the basic aid that I will have, and Senator Kennedy 
and Senator—I mean Congressman Early, Tsongas, and 
others who are in the audience—I’m sorry I started nam- 
ing people, Mike Dukakis is up there, a good friend of 
mine. He’s helping a great deal with the welfare program. 
But the thing all of us have to fall back on is you. The 
thing all of us have to fall back on are people like you. 

I’d like to leave tonight by reminding you that we are 
partners. I don’t have any more intelligence or ability 
than you do. I’ve been elected President because of the 
confidence of the American people. But I need your help, 
I need your prayers, I need your advice and I also need 
and welcome your tough criticisms when I make a mis- 
take. And I’m going to try to serve out my own adminis- 
tration by staying close to you. It’s not an easy thing for a 
President to stay close to the people. But I’m going to 
do my best. And I hope that you will help me overcome 
my difficulties and learn when I’m ignorant about your 
needs and repair the damage that might occur that sepa- 
rates me from you so that we can work together to realize 
the greatness of our country which exceeds that of any 
other nation on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The meeting began at 7:40 p.m. at the Clinton Townhall. 
Following the meeting, the President spent the night at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Thompson, residents of Clinton. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1977 


Message of the President. March 17, 1977 


On St. Patrick’s Day, Rosalynn and I extend our 
warmest good wishes to all our fellow citizens of Irish 
ancestry and to the many others who join with us in be- 
coming Irish in spirit on this traditionally festive day. 

Irish wit and wisdom are as much a part of our national 
life as the millions of Irish Americans who have helped 
to build and preserve the greatness of our society. 


This Day gives all of us the opportunity to honor and 


take pride in the very significant precious part of our 
American heritage that is rooted in the Emerald Isle. 


Jimmy CarTER 


NoTE: The text of the President’s message was made available by 
the White House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 
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Charleston, West Virginia 


Remarks of the President and Other Participants in a 


Panel Discussion and Question-and-Answer Session on 
Energy. March 17, 1977 


THE Present. First of all, I want to say that I’m very 
delighted to be back in West Virginia. I’ve always felt at 
home here. And I was particularly grateful to see that 
West Virginia and Georgia have a lot in common. One 
thing that comes to mind immediately is the election res 
turns when they came in last November. I was very 
pleased with that. [Laughter.| 

Senator Byrd says that West Virginia is a kind of a steep 
Georgia. And we have a lot in common, I think, with one 
another. 


This afternoon we are participating—I’m going to 
learn a lot—in a discussion about basic energy policy for 
our country. We are going to have 20 mini-conferences 
at the White House, presided over by Dr. James Schles- 
inger, and I'll go by as many of those as I can. 


We are having 10 regional meetings around the United 
States, and Dr. Schlesinger sent out 450,000 letters to 
different Americans who are interested in the energy ques- 
tion to try to get from them ideas on how we might come 
forward with a comprehensive nationwide energy policy 
which will be concluded, and which I will present to a 
Joint Session of the Congress about April 20. 

This is just 3 months after I took office. It’s long over- 
due. It’s one of the most important considerations I will 
ever face as President of the United States. 

We now have about 90 percent of our energy reserves 
in coal, but only about 18 percent of the energy that we 
use comes from coal. And one inevitable major shift in 
the years ahead is away from oil and natural gas and 
toward coal. We want to be sure that when this shift is 
made that a continuing substantial major portion of the 
coal to be used comes from the Appalachian region, from 
the eastern part of the United States. This is a coal de- 
posit that is precious to us. Labor is already concentrated 
here from past times and, although we have had a reduc- 
tion in coal production in the last 10 years from about 157 
million tons a year in West Virginia down to about 110 
millions tons a year, I think the inevitable future develop- 
ments will be toward a heavier dependence and a higher 
production of coal. 

So, I’m very grateful to come here this afternoon to 
meet with this well-qualified panel. And now Id like to 
introduce them briefly and turn the first part of our session 
over to Dr. Schlesinger to preside. 

The first person I’d like to introduce is Lewis Mc- 
Manus. He’s in the insurance business; former speaker 
of the West Virginia house of representatives. 


Of course, the next one is well known to everyone, as 
is Mr. McManus—Arnold Miller, who’s the president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Ed Light, a staff member of the Citizens Action Group, 
which is the leading West Virginia public interest group. 

The next one is a very close and personal friend of 
mine. I have always basked in the benefit of his sound 
advice, and I hope that when I go out of office he will 
still have many years to go in the United States Senate— 
Senator Jennings Randolph, who’s the chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

The next is Mayor John Hutchinson, who’s the mayor 
of Charleston. He’s on the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion Advisory Board on Coal. He’s also chairman of the 
Energy and Environmental Standing Committee of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Next is Herbert Jones, who’s the president of the 
Amherst Coal Company and president of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association. 

Judy Stephenson, who’s executive director of the West 
Virginia environmental group “Save Our Mountains”. 

Secretary Cecil Andrus of the Department of Interior 
on my immediate right, former Governor of Idaho and 
one of the new lights of the Carter administration of 
whom I’m very proud. 

On my left is Dr. James Schlesinger. He’s the former 
Director of the Atomic Energy Commission, former Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau, former Director of the CIA, 
former Secretary of Defense, and he’s been constantly 
promoted until now he’s reached the pinnacle of his suc- 
cess so far. He’s the major adviser in our country on the 
important subject of energy. 

We also have on his left, one of my very close per- 
sonal friends of whom I’m extremely proud, and that’s 
your new Governor, Jay Rockefeller. 

The panel member to whom I’m most grateful—I share 
a lot with him—he’s not a politician, he’s not a speech- 
maker, and he kind of hates those categories, but he’s a 
working man who brings to the panel a practical knowl- 
edge of what it means to be a coal miner. And Ed Smith, 
I’m very grateful that you were willing to serve with us 
this afternoon. 

Ed Smith has worked in the deep mines of West Vir- 
ginia for 40 years. And I thank you for taking the day 
off to come and be with us. 

The next person is Jack Lloyd, the vice president of the 
Appalachian Power Company, a major distributor of elec- 
tric power in West Virginia. 

Carole Ferrell, who’s administrative officer of the West 
Virginia Human Rights Commission. 

The next one is Doug Costle. He’s newly sworn-in as 
the Administrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. This is a very difficult job, and Doug Costle 
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brings a practical approach to the administration of the 
laws in our country which require that we have our en- 
vironment, our quality of life protected. 

The next person is Dr. Allen Hamner, who’s a professor 
of chemistry at West Virginia Wesleyan College. He’s a 
research associate to the West Virginia Coal Research 
Bureau. His major study in college—he’s one of the fore- 
most Nation’s experts on the subject of coal. We're very 
proud to have you, professor. 

The next one is Eric Reichl, president of the Conoco 
Coal Development Company, whose subsidiary, Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, or Consol, is a major West Virginia 
coal producer. We're glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Reichl. 

And the last one I'd like to introduce before 1 turn the 
program over to Dr. Schlesinger is Norman Kilpatrick, 
with the Surface Mining Research Laboratory [Library] 
at West Virginia; he’s the director of the Federal /State 
program for the mayor of Charleston. We are grateful to 
have you with us. 

I'd like to ask now Jay Rockefeller to make a brief 
statement, following which Dr. Schlesinger will take 
charge of the program. Jay? 

GovERNOR ROCKEFELLER. Thank you, Mr. President. 
We're very grateful that you’re in West Virginia. 

West Virginia has some gas and we have some oil, but 
we re essentially a coal-mining State, as you know. We’re 
the second largest producer in the Nation. If the Nation 
lived off of the coal reserves which are recoverable in 
West Virginia, and if we lived off those reserves alone, 
the Nation could survive for 50 to 100 years. On the 
other hand, the policy of energy has been going in the 
opposite direction, away from coal. We regret that and, 
therefore, we think that coal should be a centerpiece for 
our national energy problem. But speaking from the West 
Virginia point of view, as we go into that policy, if we 
do go into that policy, we’ve got some problems to solve 
and problems to face first. 

One of them is environmental. There has never been 
a happy relationship between either deep mining, the 
surface mining of coal, and the protection of the environ- 
ment in a pure manner. We are trying to face up to some 
of those problems, Mr. President. We have not been able 
to do that entirely to our satisfaction. 


I’m also concerned about the whole problem of pro- 
ductivity, not only here but across the Nation. Our coal 
miners today are not being able to produce the amount of 
coal that they were even 10 years ago. And even though 
we have more coal miners working than 10 years ago, 
the tonnage is way down. There are a lot of reasons for 
that. Part of that reason, I think, comes as a matter of 
attitude and certain basic conflicts between unions and 
operators—part mythology, part correct—but in effect, 
it’s had its toll. And in order to serve the national interest, 
which West Virginia chooses to do, we’ve got to overcome 


those, not only here but elsewhere—problems of atti- 
tudes, problems of relationship. 

We think that coal is good. We expect 20 or 30 thousand 
more jobs in our State in this future related to coal, di- 
rectly and indirectly. And we are proud to have coal. But 
we do not want to have coal, Mr. President, to mine it, 
to produce it, to help the Nation serve its problems, and 
have this come back and run over the top of us a little 
bit like it did in World War II, when people came in and 
took our coal and didn’t leave us anything left. 

So that we have a very strong sense that there must be— 
as West Virginia gives its coal to the Nation—it’s going 
to be costly, because the socio-economic impact on West 
Virginia is something that all of us in this State have to 
be very concerned about. 

We’re optimistic. We’re proud of this type of forum. 
We feel we have something to offer, and we’re ready 
to do it. 

THE PRESENT. Thank you. Jim? 

Mr. ScHLEsINGER. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The first area of discussion for us today will be the 
elements that would constitute a national energy policy. 

I'll just make a few brief observations. We have a 
legacy which will be short-lived, a fleeting legacy of fossil 
fuels. During the past century, we have been going through 
those fossil fuels at an increasing rate. By the early 
part of the 21st century, oil and gas will be gone or 
going; we will have to become more dependent on coal. 
But over the course of the 21st century, we must find 
a long-term technological solution that will provide us with 
a substitute for fossil fuels when they permanently 
run out. 

For the next decade, we have only what we have at 
hand today. And that means that we are going to have 
to do two things in our national energy policy: conserva- 
tion, fuel efficiency on the one hand, and switching to 
those fuels that are domestically available, notably coal, 
on the other. 

Those will be the principal challenges, and the Presi- 
dent will be proposing a legislative program on the 20th of 
April to achieve those near-term objectives as well as 
a longer-term solution. 

Mr. President? 


THE PRESENT. Do you want to call on some of the 
other folks? 

Mr. ScHLESINGER. Mayor Hutchinson. 

Mayor Hutcuinson. Mr. President, very quickly, 
West Virginia and Charleston is proud to have you and 
members of your official family with us today. Conserva- 
tion, as you well know, is a necessary first step in the 
solution of the energy problem, not only in the short 
term, to ease the pain somewhat in the availability of 


energy, but in the long run, necessary building blocks 
for a long-range policy. 
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Conservation, as you know, is either voluntary or 
mandatory. And the decisions, where you bite the bullet, 
will fall someplace in between the two. 

The connotation of mandatory regulation brings about 
the specter, possibly, of hardship and rationing to the 
American people. But our people, as you know, have 
stood up before, and I’m sure are willing to stand again. 
But we’re kind of like that proverbial horse that keeps 
getting led to the water; we have got to know what we’re 
going to have to drink. And at this point, the most fan- 
tastic or astonishing thing to me is that the fallout of the 
oil embargo, 3 or 4 years ago, was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no independent or objective, or very little 
independent or objective information as to what the 
energy status was in this country. 

That is almost astonishing. And unfortunately, up until 
the last month or so, there hasn’t been any change in that 
policy. And I was very happy to see that you came out 
strong a few weeks ago, and said that your administration 
was dedicated to the task of getting to the bottom of the 
natural gas crisis and a report to the people. That is neces- 
sary and that is important, not only facts for you, as Presi- 
dent, and your advisers to create policy for this country, 
but the public has got to know. Otherwise, we can’t follow. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. Mr. President, there is a point in the 
area of utility reform which Interior Secretary Andrus has 
proposed to be studied. I’d like to say to Dr. Schlesinger, if 
I might, that I think it’s extremely vital. Right now, there 
are some specific cases that people concerned with con- 
servation, with efficiency and using domestic fuels, feel 
generally are almost insane in their extreme. I'll give you 
an example. Baltimore Gas & Electric Company is about 
to open a 1300-megawatt powerplant in the Baltimore 
area, using foreign oil, despite the fact that West Virginia 
low-sulfur coal has been offered to them, and the plant 
can burn coal. 

The Southern Company is in the process, and has al- 
ready signed at least one contract, to bring western coal to 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. Detroit Edison is in 
the process of bringing western coal to Detroit, and Niag- 
ara Mohawk, in western New York State, that has always 
bought Appalachian coal, is considering buying western 
coal through Detroit Edison’s transportation affiliate for 
use in western New York. 

I have here, and I'd like you and your staff to have a 
chance to look at this, an example of a Federal Power 
Commission report by Ohio Power Company—not by the 
Federal Government, but by Ohio Power Company—that 
shows that they have converted a plant in Ohio pre- 
dominantly to western coal or coal that they mine from 
their own mines, despite the fact, as this report shows, 
that low-sulfur coal from Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia is being delivered to that plant cheaper, total 
cost-wise, than the western coal they’re bringing in. The 
western coal is being moved on their own barge lines, 


whose costs are not regulated by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission. 

So, what I would propose your administration consider 
is a flat ban on the automatic feature of fuel adjustment 
clauses in every State in the country. This is the only way 
I can see to require utilities to buy the cheapest possible 
fuel, consistent with whatever environmental regulations 
are involved. And I would add that this State has—both 
the legislature and the Public Service Commission have 
abolished the automatic feature of the clause here. After 
we did it, surprisingly enough, our largest powerplant in 
this State, which was using predominantly out-of-State 
coal, was suddenly converted back to predominantly West 
Virginia coal, and the total cost went down to the con- 
sumer. 

Tue Presiwwent. Id like to ask Dr. Hamner, if he 
would, to comment on the relationship between the Btu 
production of eastern coal compared to western coal, 
compared to the sulfur oxides emissions. Is it very much 
different when you measure it on the basis of Btu’s? 

Mr. Hamner. There is no question that there is a great 
difference. The difference appears, first of all, in the 
moisture content. A figure regarding western coal that has 
always impressed me enormously: If there is 35-percent 
moisture in a coal, a unit train carrying 100 tons of west- 
ern coal is carrying 35 tons of water. In a country at- 
tempting to be efficient in the use of energy, it’s a strik- 
ing number. 

The Btu of coal in West Virginia might run about 
12,500; that of a western coal, perhaps as low as 6,500, 
but that would be a low figure. Now, sulfur dioxide varies 
considerably in the East. But we have—I cannot quote 
the name of the study—but we have here in West Vir- 
ginia approximately 70 percent of the low-sulfur coal 
which is east of the Mississippi. And we are eager that 
that coal should be used. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. But as long as you have automatic 
fuel clauses, the utility may bring in coal or oil from any- 
where they want to, at any price, pass it on automatically 
to the consumer for whatever reasons, and the local coal, 
even though it may be cheaper or better quality, does 
not have to be used. 

THE Preswent. The way I understand the question, 
and I'd like for Mr. Lloyd maybe to comment, is that 
with the automatic provision that you would like to eli- 
minate, no matter what the energy cost is, the power com- 
panies are automatically authorized to pass all of those 
extra costs on to the consumers if it comes from the in- 
creased cost of fuel, which means that the power com- 
panies don’t have as a major factor, the cost of the fuel 
they burn. 

Mr. Hamner. This is correct. West Virginia is an ex- 
ception to that rule. 


THe Preswent. Mr. Lloyd, would you comment, 
please? 
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Mr. Lioyp. Mr. President, I think we have to look at 
several things. First, the cost of generating power—50 
percent of your cost at this day and tinie is in fuel. The 
fuel clause is only a purpose of when the fuel goes up, you 
have some means to pass that cost on, because it’s a cost 
you cannot absorb in your rates. We do not have a fuel 
clause in West Virginia, as Mr. Kilpatrick has said. 

The question we are facing here today is—and I think 
all utilities are going to use the cheapest coal they can 
use, the cheapest fuel. I think you said that 73 percent of 
our energy was being used through oil and natural gas 
We know we’ve got to replace that petroleum with coal. 
Now, to me it seems though, that we’re going to have to 
use all the coal we can in this country. It’s not just West 
Virginia coal we’re concerned about, it’s just not West 
Virginia’s powerplants or its generating capacity. We’re 
concerned about the whole United States. I think Dr. 
Schlesinger would agree. 

We're going to need all the fuel we can get. It’s just 
not a matter of saying we’re confining our interests to a 
State’s borders. We’re looking at the entire United States. 
I think we're all thinking that way. We just can’t think 
about one local area in this problem. And I don’t think 
any utility is going to try to take advantage of this posi- 
tion in the utilization of its fuel. We’re going to use West 
Virginia fuel any place we can get it. We have to recog- 
nize we have to meet certain standards. In West Virginia, 
we're dedicated to West Virginia coal, and we’re going to 
use it in our powerplants. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, Senator, and I'll get to you next. 
Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I just wanted to state that recently the 
Edison Electric Institute estimated that by 1985, 85 per- 
cent of the western coal will be consumed west of the 
Mississippi River. So I don’t think that we’re going to have 
a great influx of western coal coming very far east. 

THE PresiwwENT. Thank you, sir. That’s a good point. 

Senator? 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Mr. President, if this is a pleasan- 
try, I do not mean it as such. We are helped and honored 
by your presence in West Virginia today. And I think that 
it was very appropriate that you mentioned Senator Byrd, 
the majority leader of the Senate, and I shall mention 
Senator—I started to say—I’ll withdraw that for a mo- 
ment, but I do want you to know that the other members 
of our delegation who are not here, Representative Stag- 
gers, Representative Mollohan, and Representative Slack 
would have liked to have been here; Representative Ra- 
hall is here. 

In reference to the subject being discussed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the four States, the small operators in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and Tennessee, in 1974 produced 
150 million tons. That certainly shows that the small coal 
operation is very important, as well as the large opera- 
tion. 


We have over 100 small operators that could produce 
coal in five States in the Appalachian region, if the im- 
plementation by the Federal Energy Administration of 
the action of the Congress in 1975, and again in 1976, 
came into being. That’s the loan that we speak of, which 
implementation needs to be made now. 

THE Preswent. It’s been authorized but not appro- 
priated, right? 

SENATOR Ranpbo.pH. That’s right. 

Ms. FERRELL. Mr. President, before we get away with 
the thoughts that Mr. Lloyd passed on, it seems as though 
it would be so easy for him to say we’ll just pass the cost 
over to the consumer. And that’s what really upsets me. 
You know, it almost straightens my hair. [Laughter.| 

I sat down last night with my husband and we paid 
our monthly bills, and I totaled up the utility bills and 
they came to $120. And the weather has been nice. 
But it’s still too high. When I think about people whose 
welfare checks only come to $200 a month, and their utility 
bills come to $150 and they have to buy food stamps with 
that money, the cost cannot continue to be passed on to 
the consumers. There is not very much more that we’ll 
be able to stand. 

THE PresweENT. One of the major things that we 
have been talking about in the White House the last 8 
weeks, Dr. Schlesinger and I and Secretary Andrus, as 
well, has been how to cut down those monthly bills for 
consumers. One of the easiest ways is to make sure that 
homes are adequately insulated. And one of the sad 
things about the circumstances is that the poorer the 
family is, the less likely their homes are to be insulated 
properly. 

Dr. Schlesinger has said that the cheapest oil that we 
could buy is the oil that we save; that the cost of insula- 
tion and of other means is only about $1 per barrel, 
whereas if you buy oil or its equivalent coal, it costs you 
about $15.50 a barrel. So I think that this is a matter 
that we will address very firmly in the new energy policies 
that will come up subsequent to April 20. 

There are other things that we'll get into later on in the 
program—TI’ll let Dr. Schlesinger give me guidance on 
when—one of which, obviously, is the different rate struc- 
ture for the sale of electric power, to encourage home- 
owners and industrial users, as well, to use a minimum 
amount of electric power to meet their own needs, and 
also to use that power when you don’t have peak loads 
that do cost the power companies extra money. 

I think our biggest challenge is in the conservation 
field. Perhaps Dr. Schlesinger would like to comment on 
what we can do in that area, and we'll move on from 
there. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. Mr. President, on Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
suggestion, indeed I think that the power companies that 
have been investing in oil, in oil-fired plants, probably 
have made a relatively short-term investment, and I’m 
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not sure it’s a wholly judicious one. We will be shifting, 
as Mr. Lloyd suggests, to more and more use of coal. By 
1985, 1987, we should be producing in this country 1 bil- 
lion tons or more if we are to meet our needs. 

We will be looking at suggestions such as the one that 
Mr. Kilpatrick has made in terms of attempting to mini- 
mize the impact on consumers of what are substantial 
shifts in the pattern of energy use. 

Mr. McManus. Mr. President, before you move away 
from conservation, I’d like to emphasize the fact that I 
think conservation is an important aspect of the energy 
picture, but it is not by any stretch of the imagination the 
total answer. 

And in the conservation picture, I think the Nation 
as a whole needs the moral leadership of your office, and 
I’m delighted that we’re getting it, to answer some of the 
critical comments that surfaced after the 1973 embargo. 
A lot of the people in my community were expressing such 
things as, “I couldn’t buy gasoline at 39 cents a gallon 
but all at once at 65 cents it’s available.” So, the kind of 
information that has to emanate from you has to be 
relayed to the public so that the confidence that our 
citizenry once had in the Chief Executive is restored. 

And I think that you can do it. I am confident that 
you can do it. You’ve exhibited that by your appearance 
in Clinton last night, your appearance hear today. And 
I think if you continue to emphasize that in your public 
appearances, the people will react to your leadership in 
conserving energy. 

But the reaction has to be because the President says 
it’s so and we believe him, not because the utility pro- 
ducers, Mr. Lloyd, or the oil and gas people say we have 
a problem. Because in 1973 the problem seemed to be 
answered by money. And as the consumer advocate has 
just told you, money is a scarce item to many, many peo- 
ple in this Nation today, sir. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Mr. McManus. 

I might add one point, and then I’d like for Secretary 
Andrus to go into the actual coal production possibilities. 

There is no question that we’re going to have to save 
energy. There is no question that we’re going to have to 
shift strongly toward increasing use of coal. Those two 
things we know. 

We had a meeting the other day with most of the 
Cabinet members and their families, as a matter of fact, 
and Dr. Schlesinger gave us a historic picture of the en- 
ergy-use trends. And I pointed out to the Cabinet that 
we now have above a 70-percent favorable rating in the 
polls for our job so far, but when we come out with an 
energy policy on April 20, we'll probably lose about 10 
or 15 percent of that. 

But I’m willing to give up some of my own personal 
popularity among the people of this Nation to require 
them to face the brutal facts that we all are going to have 
to work together to deal with the impending crisis that’s 


going to come regardless in future years as energy runs 
out. And if we start making plans now on how to deal 
with it, then the shock to our societal life will be much 
less 5, 10, 15, 20 years from now when oil and gas is much 
more scarce and also much more expensive. 

There is no way to keep the price from going up. There 
is no way to keep from running out. But we are long over- 
due in this country in having someone come forward, 
the President of the United States or others, and say this 
is what we've got to face; these are the steps that we’re 
going to have to take. And I believe to the extent that we 
can put together a comprehensive package that the 
American people can understand, that through patriotic 
motivations, they will say, “I’m willing to do my share.” 

There is one other thing that we’ve already moved on, 
and the Congress has been very helpful with this already, 
and that’s a reorganization of the energy agencies in the 
Federal Government. In the past this has been so frag- 
mented and so confused that nobody knew where to go to 
get the answer to a question or register a complaint or give 
a suggestion or give a criticism. 

But if we can put into effect the reorganization pro- 
posal that has been worked out by Secretary Andrus and 
by Dr. Schlesinger—and the Congress, I believe, will do 
this without delay—we can have in one major agency 
in the Federal Government the concentrated authority 
and responsibility for dealing with the energy crisis now 
and in the future. And I think this in itself will be a 
major step forward. 

So, those two things—a new energy department and 
a new energy policy—I think will help us acquaint the 
American people with the facts. And if we can do this 
as we should, without misleading anyone and without 
anyone getting a selfish advantage, my belief is that the 
American people will respond well. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Twenty seconds, please. 

The President, I think can bring about, if he will have 
the Secretary of Commerce or the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator see to it that the 55-mile-an-hour speed limit 
is enforced, that people observe it. At the present time, 
we have approximately 90,000 barrels of oil saved daily 
by the 55-mile-an-hour speed limit. We can have 200,000 
barrels of oil saved daily if it actually is observed and the 
people subscribe to it. 

Now, I believe that you, working with the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Federal Highway Administrator, 
can give the leadership, because it’s very important for 
me to add that we have by law given to the Administra- 
tion the right to withhold highway funds if that law is not 
observed. 


THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reicut. Mr. President, I might comment on the 
matter of time with regard to these measures. I think we 
should recognize that the energy system is enormously 
complex and massive, and any change that a new policy 
brings about will take significant time to show effect. 
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For instance, it takes 10 years to change the fleet of 
cars. It will take years to insulate all the homes that can 
be insulated, and just to give you an idea about the low- 
sulfur coal in the East versus West, if we have to shut 
down northern West Virginia high-sulfur mines and open 
them in southern West Virginia, this is not necessarily a 
good thing for the State to happen. I think there are other 
items we should get to after we talk about coal. But I 
want to warn about the time element required to be sig- 
nificant here in making any changes in policy. 

Tue Preswent. As we approach the April 20th report 
to the Nation and to the Congress, it’s very important that 
Dr. Schlesinger have that kind of advice, because when 
we spell out an energy policy and a time schedule for put- 
ting it into effect, ’m going to be very determined as 
President to make sure we meet our time schedule. 

And so, we want to make sure that before I do present 
it to the country that we understand the obstacles that we 
might face. 

Ed Light? 

Mr. Licut. Id like to mention the importance to the 
environment in West Virginia of restructuring the rates 
we pay for electricity; the idea of the peak load pricing to 
pay more for the electricity during the peak demand has 
been ignored pretty much by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have the impending licensing of a very 
energy-inefficient and destructive project in West Virginia 
called the Davis Power Project which would flood the 
beautiful and unique Canaan Valley and also destroy 
some other unique wilderness areas in West Virginia. 

The Federal Power Commission has ignored the alter- 
native of lowering the peak demands through rate restruc- 
turing or, perhaps, if this is not sufficient, build a pollution 
controlled, coal-fired powerplant. 

There are also—many of the other remaining free- 
flowing streams in West Virginia are on the Army Corps 
of Engineers’ books for more of these destructive pump 
storage projects. 

THE Present. Ed, we had a meeting the other day 
with the Chairman of the TVA and they are doing two 
things that I think are helpful already. And we need to 
restructure, I think, the program of the TVA to let it be 
a massive demonstration project on how we can save elec- 
trical power. When the TVA was originally formed it was 
an innovative idea that helped people that hadn’t been 
helped in the past, and over a period of years, it’s just 
gotten to be another utility with no thrust to help people 
try new and productive opportunities. 

One of the things that they are doing, for instance— 
they’ve got 4 million homes by the way on TVA—they 
are providing insulation opportunities for homeowners, 
and the TVA is financing the cost. This puts thousands of 
people to work, because the blowing of insulation in at- 
tics and so forth is primarily manual labor; it doesn’t re- 
quire high skills. 


And then they continued the last year’s monthly elec- 
tricity bills at the same rate they were last year, but be- 
cause of the good insulation, they're not using as much 
electricity. So, the difference between what they paid last 
year and what they’re using this year is taken to pay off 
the borrowed money. 

Another thing they’re doing is putting into a number 
of homes—I think the number he told me was 14,000 
homes—a little red light that goes on on the wall of the 
kitchen. And in the peak-load hours, Mr. Lloyd, that red 
light comes on. They charge the homeowner a great deal 
more for electricity when that red light is on, but they 
charge them less during other hours. This is a reminder to 
the housewife, for instance, that when she’s going to wash 
a batch of clothes or wash dishes, that she ought to do it 


. when that red light is not on. 


So, I think that we’re going to have to shift toward 
some recognition of the peak-load time, which would be 
very helpful to the power companies, but which would 
take a great deal of planning to acquaint the American 
people with the opportunities. 

Yes? Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Luoyp. If I may say, our company, too, recognizes 
the need for insulation. We have a program before-—we 
heve a request for a program from the SEC and before 
the regulatory bodies of the two States we operate in to 
finance an insulating program with all our customers ir- 
regardless of electric or gas. And we’re hoping we can 
do this. 

At the same time, we’re experimenting with heat stor- 
age, a matter which is off peak loading. We have installed 
in an experimental program cassette recording to deter- 
mine people’s living habits. I think we’re going to see a 
great innovation in rate reform in the coming few years. 
And it’s going to be, I think, quite acceptable by the pub- 
lic. It’s something that we can look forward to happening 
in the near future. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 

Ms. FERRELL. Mr. President, responding once again to 
Mr. Lloyd—Jack, you’re going to hate me after this—I 
don’t think the power company has any business in the in- 
sulation business. They’re there to provide electrical power 
for us. Why couldn’t the Government provide low-interest 
loans for homeowners and property owners? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, in most cases, I agree with the 
consumer. I think in this case, I see that Mr. Lloyd has got 
a good idea. The reason is that it would take an enormous 
bureaucracy for the Federal Government to set up a way 
to bill homeowners every month to repay loans to insulate 
their homes. 

Since the power companies already have a mechanism 
with which you are fully familiar to send you a bill every 
month, you know, if it could be handled with maybe the 
Government guaranteeing part of the loan cost and then 
let the utility companies if they will participate by billing 
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the homeowner and collecting the money and turning it 
over to the ones who gave the loan originally. But we’re 
still trying to work out that program under Dr. Schlesinger, 
and it might be that in different service areas, it would be 
handled differently. In some areas, perhaps the banks 
would do it directly. In some areas, perhaps the power 
companies like the TVA would certainly be a good way to 
handle it there. 

But we want to make sure that when the time does come 
that we provide an easy way for homeowners to insulate 
their homes for the national good, to save electricity over- 
all, and for the homeowner’s good, to make sure they don’t 
pay excessive power bills. 

I think also it will help the power companies, because 
it’s getting more and more difficult for the power com- 
panies to build new powerplants. And if we can save 
electricity and let them not have such an enormous capital 
investment requirement, then it'll help in both ways, be- 
cause as you well know, when a power company now gets 
the authority to go ahead and put in a new powerplant, 
the current users of electricity are to some major degree 
the ones that have to pay off that loan. 

So, I think it is going to have to be a common assess- 
ment for the consumers, the power companies, the Govern- 
ment, the energy producers have to work together. That’s 
a task that falls on Dr. Schlesinger primarily to work this 
program out. And it falls on my shoulders to present it to 
the American people and the Congress, so that everybody 
will say, “Well, I’m going to give up a lot of the pet 
peeves, and a lot of the criticisms that I’ve had in the 
past and join in a mutual effort to bring it about. 

And to the extent that people will trust me as Presi- 
dent, to a major degree, that will be a step in the right 
direction. 

I'd like to ask Secretary Cecil Andrus now to comment 
on the specific subject of coal production and to cover 
very quickly the question of strip mining. 

We've got a bill, as you know, before the House and 
Senate, reclamation of areas that have been strip mined, 
comparison with underground mining techniques and 
opportunities, compare eastern and western coal, pollu- 
tion control, the needs for research and development 
efforts in the use and production of coal, and also coal 
conversion, changing of coal to liquid and to gaseous 
forms of energy. 

So, Pll call on Secretary Cecil Andrus. 

Mr. Anprus. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I won’t take a great deal of 
your time to try and impress you with our knowledge, 
but as the President has said many times, we're here to 
listen to you, to learn from you and to get your input. 
And I would hope that Mr. Smith and other people who 
have had experience underground for many years would 
share with us your knowledge of what we can do to 
improve the situation. 


With reference to the short term of energy, I would 
point out the fastest way to get new energy is to do just 
what the President has said, that’s conserve the existing 
energy that we have. 

It’s also the lowest cost. I might add one point, Mrs. 
Ferrell, to what we were talking about to help the people 
whose homes are not insulated. While doing that that 
also creates more jobs within the crafts that we have more 
employment with those people. But now we have to get 
into the part of our program with reference to production. 

The production of that coal, as your Governor pointed 
out, is very crucial to the economy of this State and I 
think, Jay, to all of America. So, the administration in 
Washington does recognize the transportation costs that 
have been mentioned here, with western coal coming in. 
But as we move into development, it’s important that 
H.R. 2, or S. 7, the two bills the President mentioned, 
are passed, in my opinion, so that while we maintain and 
improve our standard of living, we do not destroy our 
quality of life. It is being done in West Virginia. It’s 
being done in some other States. In some States, frankly, 
it is not. 

So, we'd like to listen to your comments and to respond 
to your questions, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. Mr. Secretary, if I could, one part of 
this section, as I understand it, concerns coal restriction 
development. I’d like to mention that or express my views 
on this. I feel that there’s going to be a lot of Federal 
investment in this area. I hope that it is based on develop- 
ment instead of more research. We've got enough low- 
sulfur coal in the West, in the East to take care of certain 
areas. We've got some technologies that are here, today 
technologies—that means they either can be done com- 
mercially now or are ready to go demonstration—that, it 
seems to me, a lot more money and attention should be 
put into, instead of the proposals of the past administra- 
tion to spend a billion dollars, as I recall, on gasification 
and hydrocarboning and all this. 

And, Id like to mention five of what I call the today 
technologies for your consideration for a high priority 
usage and funding. 


One is magneto hydrodynamics that the University 
of Tennessee Space Institute has reached, to the point 
where they have the only coal-fired MHD facility in the 
United States. 


This is a method for lowering electric costs, which these 
gasification proposals do not do by increasing the effi- 
ciency of the burning of coal while removing high sul- 
fur and ash from the coal used. I’ve seen it done. The 
MHD work at the University of Tennessee Space Insti- 
tute needs a shot in the arm and the cooperation of a 
major utility. I think there’s one at this table that has 
taken a careful look at that and it may be amenable to 
this. 
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The second thing is the Conoco scrubber, as I call it. 
It’s a second generation scrubber that does not produce 
toxic sludge. It has been tested, as I understand it, in the 
Ediston station in Philadelphia. It is guaranteed by Co- 
noco to work, and yet, the utilities—I see the Conoco man 
shaking his head. We’ve had testimony before the West 
Virginia Legislature. Yet major utilities will not take this 
type of scrubber and use it, even though Conoco has said 
that they will guarantee that it is a working technology. 
I think this needs to be looked into. 

SECRETARY ANnprRuS. Mr. Kilpatrick, let me interrupt 
right there and say these things are being looked into. You 
are correct that in the bill we have large amounts of 
money that the Senator and others have placed there 
out of this same concern. We will be looking into that. 
And it will be more developmental approaches, designed 
to do what, I think, is necessary and has been said here 
today—extract that coal here in the eastern part of the 
United States in a fashion that’s economically efficient to 
the operator so it can be made available to the utilities 
and others at a price that does not run that fuel bill up 
on the consumer. So we’re aware of that, and what we 
need to do is get that bill passed. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. Well, let me mention these three 
other points here; because I haven’t heard those either. 

THE PRESIDENT. Just mention them. 

Mr. Kitpatricx. OK, super coal cleaning, that is 
super coal washing and crushing to reduce high- and 
low-sulfur coal. It’s being done in Pennsylvania by Gen- 
eral Public Utilities. The second is the use of methane 
gas, a real push, to use methane gas from coal seams 
to replace natural gas. It’s done by Eastern Associated 
in the Clarksburg, West Virginia, area. 

The third is something Secretary Adams is on top of, 
apparently. That is a big push to make electric cars, which 
presumably could use coal-fired electricity, at least as 
America’s second vehicle within the future. 

Tue Presment. Those are good points. There are a 
lot of other specific ones like the flue gas boilers that 
I think you also have an experimental installation here in 
West Virginia, do you not? 

Mr. Recut. May I make a comment on this——— 

Tue Preswent. You certainly may, Mr. Reichl. 

Mr. Reicu. I’m a little closer to this area, maybe, than 
some of you, and I think this is a good opportunity to 
raise a concern about our trend to look for technical 
fixes. I’m sorry to say I cannot agree with Mr. Kilpatrick. 
I think that MHD is a good example of how not to spend 
your research dollars. That is not the thing that anyone 
living in this room is likely to see commercially used. But 
on technical grounds, there are indeed some research 
opportunities that have been overlooked. And I am a 
little embarrassed about my neighbor to have doubted 
the system that we are involved in. There are others just 
as good. But I think there is a real fact. There are $800 


million Federal research dollars on coal this year to be 
spent, of which three, with less than half percent, go to 
flue gas cleaner. 

I submit, Mr. President, I think this is a very urgent 
thing, that part of the development should be put into 
the new DOE [Department of Energy]. It is not in there 
now. I think it’s not in there on political grounds. But 
I think this is one of the real needs, because this country 
cannot continue without high-sulfur coal. This is one 
of the things we’ve got to continue to use. In fact, broadly 
speaking, if I may add, the United States is in the fortu- 
nate position where we have all the coal we’ll possibly 
need, and I think more than that, we can produce 
and mine all the coal we can possibly need. 

The constraint and the limitation of the future con- 
tribution that coal can make is in the facilities for 
its use-—power stations, gas plants, if you please, and some 
day maybe liquid plants further down the line. But it is 
this limitation on building the power station or convert- 
ing the power station. You are not going to convert the 
boilers of this country in 5 minutes from oil and gas to coal. 
It’s going to take 10 years. 

THE Preswent. Very good. I might say that some 
of the experimental projects that you describe that are 
presently in EPA might very well be used in the DOE 
later on. And Doug Costle and Secretary Schlesinger will 
be working on that. 

I promised to recognize Governor Rockefeller. 

GoveRNoR ROCKEFELLER. Secretary Andrus wanted 
us to talk a little bit about the strip mine bill. We didn’t; 
I think we should. I’d want to say, from my point of 
view, I think it is very important that that legislation be 
passed in essentially the form that it now is, but with 
some changes. I think the most important part of it, in 
the real heart of the bill, is the phrase “return to approxi- 
mate original contour”, which we have shown in West 
Virginia that we can do, but which we do to a substantial 
competitive disadvantage. 

Our coal sells at $5 to $8 more per ton than does that 
coal of even some of our neighboring States, because we 
choose to enforce regulations which will make that res- 
toration, reclamation, come to reasonable standards. So 
I think that’s very important, but I think it’s important 
that there be left at the top of the reclamation area, the 
spoil area, that there be a very small amount of drain- 
age area—and we've discussed this before-—so that when 
the sod is just put back, the dirt is just put back, that there 
can be protection in the event of heavy rain, so that the 
drainage is carried down the mountain without causing 
a big problem with siltation. 

And the other thing I think is important, and we have 
discussed this before, sir, is that in controversial, and that 
is, I think the variance requirements on mountaintop 
removal should be removed. | think that mountaintop 
removal can be and is, if done properly, not only high 
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production oriented but high, environmentally sound 
system. 

And I guess finally, I would say that if States are being 
deemed to do an adequate job of inspecting, self-inspect- 
ing, deemed by you to do an adequate job of self-inspect- 
ing, I think they should be allowed to continue to do so 
without Federal inspection. If they are not deemed to 
be doing an adequate job of self-inspection, reclamation, 
then I think that the Federal Government should move 
in and make sure they do. 

THE Present. I think one of the important reasons 
to have the strip mining bill passed, which I favor, is to 
have some uniformity around the country. Because when 
a State like West Virginia does a good job of enforce- 
ment and the neighboring States or the Western States 
don’t do a good job of the protection of the topography, 
then it puts you at a substantial disadvantage. 

And I'd like to hear Secretary Andrus respond to the 
request that when a State is doing a good job that the 
Federal Government let the State do that rather than 
coming in to put in its own inspection system. Do you 
have an opinion on that, Cecil? 

SECRETARY Anprus. Yes, Mr. President. Governor, 
this was discussed before all the hearings on the bill. We 
have taken the position—the reason the President was 
smiling—pretty much at his insistence, that you do not 
superimpose one bureaucracy on top of another, and that 
if in fact the State is doing the job, that they should be 
the controlling authority. We concur with that. 

Let me just remind you, Governor, that next Tuesday 
the House will start marking up H.R. 2 and will take 
under consideration your recommendation and others 
with reference to mountaintop removal. But let me also 
remind you that there is a variance provision in there that 
the Secretary would have the right to approve a plan if 
it was engineered and if it were designed to do that job. 

Chairman Udall and myself looked at some that looked 
good. We looked at a ‘lot that didn’t look good. So the 
variance there would have to meet the test of a proven 
plan. I know that you’ve expressed to me that you want 
it to meet the requirements. 

THE Present. I'd like to let Judy Stephenson, who 
is an expert on mountaintops, to respond. 

Ms. STEPHENSON. We also support Federal strip mine 
bills because we know they will bring the other States— 
Virginia has horrible stripping—lI don’t know how else to 
say it. I’ve seen it in southern Virginia, and it’s awful 
compared to what we are doing here in this State. It 
would bring uniformity. It see southern West Virginia 
as becoming very uniformly flat on top. 

One of the promises has been with mountaintop re- 
moval that we are going to do something with this land. 
So far I’ve seen very little done with the bald mountain- 
tops in southern West Virginia, particularly McDowell 
County. Though I think maybe mountaintop removal 


is sounder than other types of strip mining, I personally 
feel that there is no reason to strip mine when there is 
130 years, approximately, of deep, mineable coal in 
this country, in the East and the West. If we can deep 
mine, which would provide about three times the number 
of jobs as strip mining will, if we can deep mine that coal, 
I think we ought to deep mine it before we strip it, because 
the environmental consequences and the economic conse- 
quences ultimately, I think, are greater than if we deep 
mine the coal. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. President, Secretary Andrus men- 
tioned coal production. I think that’s really the key to this 
conference, is what we can do to improve coal production. 

One of the things that must be done, of course, is to 
increase productivity and to increase the number of new 
mines going in and to increase the output of the mines 
that are already in, where the capital investment has al- 
ready been made. We feel very strongly, and I think Dr. 
Schlesinger and Secretary Andrus and Dr. O’Leary and 
others in your administration who have met with people 
from the coal industry, and are aware of the constraints 
that are now involved in holding production back in coal 
mines. I think we need to take a very strong look at these 
constraints and see the ones that can be relieved or reduced 
to the extent that we can get some of these high-sulfur 
coal mines back in production that were mentioned here 
earlier. 

We’ve got one of the large companies operating in West 
Virginia—has 6 million tons of productive capacity—idle 
because of EPA restrictions. I think that’s bad. I think it’s 
bad for West Virginia. I think it’s one of the reasons that 
West Virginia has dropped behind Kentucky. 

Other reasons are differences in interpretation of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, and another 
major difference is the difference between the West Vir- 
ginia and the Kentucky strip law. 

But all these things have constrained to reduce West 
Virginia’s production and also other mines in Appalachia. 

And I am very happy to see that you are concerned 
about production in Appalachia, because this is the place 
we can get the coal with the least amount of capital ex- 
penditure and disruption of our economic systems in the 
country. 

THE Present. I am going to call on Dr. Costle and 
then Arnold Miller. 

Mr. Cost te. Mr. President, Mr. Jones, I have a strong 
feeling that in a very few years we will hear less and less 
debate about high-sulfur versus low-sulfur coal. 

THe PRESIDENT. Let me interrupt to remind everybody 
that Doug Costle is the new Director of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. And in the future when I recognize 
somebody, I’ll try to remind the audience who is speaking. 

But, Doug? 
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Mr. Cost ez. I’ve been quite impressed in the last few 
years, with the progress that is being made in scrubber 
technology, for example. It is my understanding now that 
there are over 100 units with scrubber operations, either 
in operation or under construction or planned. 

There are very few powerplants at all being planned 
in the West. In fact, I’m not aware of a single power- 
coal-fired plant in the West at the present time that is now 
being planned without the scrubber technology. 

I think we are also going to see very quickly an even 
more rapid evolution in the nature of that technology, 
that will reduce even further the kinds of environmental 
consequences of that technology itself. 

But interesting also are the economics. The Senate now 
has under consideration amendments to the Clean Air 
Act. One of the key provisions of that act would require 
best available control technology to be applied to all 
new powerplants. This would have a tremendous effect 
of leveling the cost distribution in this country and in 
terms of the cost of applying this technology. 

It would virtually eliminate any competitive advantage 
that western coal has over eastern coal. In fact, as best 
as I can determine, West Virginia coal would compete 
exceptionally favorably against western coal once that 
kind of a requirement was put into effect around the 
country. 

So I’m encouraged. And one of the things that has 
struck me as we have talked this afternoon, is that there 
seems to be an implicit recognition that along with going 
to coal, which we need to do, is the absolute requirement 
that we protect public health in the process of doing that. 
I am encouraged now that I think we are finding ways 
that that can in fact be done. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. I am sorry, Mr. Secretary. 

THE PrEsSwENT. I recognized Mr. Arnold Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I have been sitting here listening to the 
facts as they unfold. I am delighted to say at least you 
have come here, Mr. President, with an idea to get these 
people together. And you can see the problems as they 
come through from the different people sitting around 
this table. 

THE PRESIDENT. That’s right. 


Mr. Miter. You look back, several years back in the 
production of coal—it’s always, I think, human nature— 
we are going after the best seams of coal, the ones that 
can be easily mined. We have got down now where it 
is a little tougher to get. One of the biggest hangups I see 
in producing more coal, which we in the Mine Workers 
are primarily concerned about, is getting more coal out 
and getting our problems taken care of and mining the 
coal, as Mr. Costle said, in a safe manner, which we be- 
lieve can be done. 

There are several areas that we are woefully weak in. 
The industry outrun us. We have got so many young 
miners today that don’t have a chance to be trained. 


In fact, we have training programs that were far less than 
what they should be. 

And now, we are getting over that. But one of the 
things I see here, as a result of people such as us getting 
together here, is we are getting these ideas in the mix, 
and we’re no longer, as Mr. Costle said, going to be 
worrying about how competitive coal is in one area in 
reference to another, because we’re going to have to 
get all the coal mined we can get mined. We’re going to 
have to deal with the sulfur, whether it’s by blending or 
however to reduce the sulfur content and work towards 
finding a level of sulfur in the coal that we can all live 
with and produce the energy we need at a cost that people 
can afford to pay. 

And I think this meeting here today is really something 
that I’ve been hoping for for 10 or 15 years. I think it’s 
going to work. I’m delighted you came down here. We’re 
going to go on from here. This is the first I ever 
[inaudible]. 

Mr. McMawnvs. Mr. President? 

THE Present. I have promised Mr. Kilpatrick, who’s 
in charge of the research program on surface mining. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. Mr. President, the Secretary of EPA, 
if I read him right, is suggesting that he supports the use 
of scrubbers on all new powerplants as a way of helping 
West Virginia coal. Let me just suggest that if that in fact 
becomes a law, as it almost did under the past administra- 
tion, I would suggest to him that it is going to devastate 
the steam coal markets for West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky, and western Virginia. It is going to do nothing to 
prevent the utilities that own coal out West or own barge 
lines or own their own railroad trains, as some of them do, 
and want to bring in western coal from doing it. I think 
if you want to forestall the movement of western coal into 
the East, you’ve got to recognize two things: Number 1, 
that western coal is not coming into the East because it’s 
cheaper. This information I have here alone documents 
that. It’s coming in because there are the utilities which 
have interests in mining or transporting coal in the areas 
which the profits on, which are not regulated. And if you 
want to stop western coal coming into the East, you might 
well consider forcing utilities to divest themselves of their 
coal mining and their barge and their train operations and 
get them back to the business of selling electricity under 
strict State regulation. Because if you require scrubbers 
on all new plants, you not only are going to hurt the low- 
sulfur markets for eastern coal, but you’re also going to 
kill the American consumers, because, in fact, that would 
mean if Appalachian Power builds a new powerplant in 
Mason County as it plans to do, and agrees to use low- 
sulfur, West Virginia coal as they have agreed to do, they 
would have to put a scrubber on them and we would have 
to pay $200 million extra. And I can’t really conceive of 
how you see that helping anybody. 

Mr. Cost te. I was referring primarily to the construc- 
tion of new powerplants. We have got some difficult prob- 
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lems in working out arrangements with existing power- 
plants. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. I’m talking about new plants. 

Mr. Costte. The principal point that I was trying to 
make was that I think we will soon reach the point where 
environmental requirements will not in and of themselves 
be the source of discrimination in economic terms, will 
not force several-tier kinds of systems. 

I'd be happy to sit with you and talk at greater length 
about the specific problem. But I think we have to come 
to realize in this country—and I think we are coming to 
realize—that we’re having to manage our air resources 
just like we now manage our land resources or our under- 
ground mineral resources; that we’re dealing with a fixed 
commodity that has a similar capacity limitation; that 
within those health standards there is considerable margin 
for managing what goes into that atmosphere. 

But it’s essentially a whole new concept of managing 
the resource that’s really come upon us in the last 5 years. 
And we’re learning as we go. And I think we’re making 
considerable progress. 

THE Presipent. Let me recognize Ed Smith. I'd like 
to ask Mr. Smith what he feels are the causes of the 
drop-off in production per miner, and whether or not 
the shift of the health protection features, particularly 
black lung from HEW to Labor, has been a good move 
in your opinion. Has it gotten better or worse as far as 
the Government is concerned? It’s gotten better? 

Mr. Snirn. It has gotten a lot better in the last 10, 
15 years. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, that’s good to know. What do 
you think can be done to increase the amount of coal that’s 
produced per day, per miner, in the deep mines? Do you 
think we have very little chance of seeing that done? 

Mr. Situ. Well, you could. You would have to have 
good machinery. You would have to have a good bunch 
of men, the men that don’t lay off, do their work every 
day. 

Tue PresweENT. How much of the problem would you 
say was a lack of harmony between labor and the oper- 
ators themselves? 

Mr. Situ. Well, where I work at U.S. Steel, they 
get along pretty good. But some of these mines, they don’t. 

THe PresweNnt. How about with Amherst? What 
could you do? [Laughter | 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Smith expresses it a lot better than 
I could. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Smiru. A lot of these fellows that work there— 
just like we had a boss, asked one fellow how come he 
worked 3 days a week. He said he couldn’t make it on 2. 
[ Laughter ] 

Tue Present. I understand. Mr. Reichl? 


Mr. Rercut. Mr. President, I would like to refer back 
to what Mr. Costle said about the best—BAT, isn’t it? 


for short—best available technology. I wonder whether 
we shouldn’t stop and look for a moment at the possible 
overkill here. For instance, we are now scrubbing western 
coal, as you said, which have maybe .7 percent sulfur 
to start with, and we now take another 80 percent of that 
sulfur out. 

If you look at high-sulfur West Virginia coal of 4 
percent sulfur and take 90 percent out, you would wind 
up worse than the raw coal from the West. I’m not sure 
there is really a need for this if you really look at the data 
as far as the impact on health is concerned. 

But there is one thing we do know. If everybody has 
the scrubbers, it will significantly increase the cost to the 
consumer. There is just no way out of that. And I think 
there is nothing wrong with it either, if it’s properly ex- 
plained by you why we do it. But you cannot have [in- 
audible] at the same cost as we’re doing it now. 

THE PresiwenT. | understand. 

Mr. McManus? 

Mr. McManus. Mr. President, I want to get back to 
Secretary Andrus’ comment about research and develop- 
ment earlier in this session. My observation in looking at 
a U.S. Bureau of Mines publication, December of 1976, 
shows that of all the research and development projects 
going on in that area having to do with coal mining, only 
5 percent of it is being done in the area of West Virginia 
and Kentucky—the two largest producers of coal in the 
United States. 

In fact, only 1 percent comes to West Virginia; 4 per- 
cent to Kentucky—out of a total contracts in effect at that 
time of about $174.5 million. 

I think it important, Mr. Secretary, that these research 
and development projects, if in fact they are to be of value, 
should be conducted in the area of most activity in the 
field. 

In addition, Mr. President, in following up on what 
Mr. Miller said a little bit ago about training, I think it 
important that some meaningful gains be made in train- 
ing new miners. We’re going to need upwards of 200,000 
new miners in the next few years, nationwide, and unless 
we make the jobs attractive from a physical point of view 
and from a safety point of view, we will be unable to at- 
tract the young miner to those jobs. 

And it’s important that the miners themselves be in- 
volved in that training program, because they, better than 
anyone else, know what the factors are that bring about 
catastrophic injuries to the individual and casualties like 
we suffered through here in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
other places. 


THE Preswent. That’s a good point. As you know, 
we've got a substantial economic stimulus package with 
training and job placement as a major factor of it. I think 
the Labor Department can work very well in administer- 
ing those programs to meet these real needs. It’s much 
better to train people for jobs that are needed, rather than 
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to train people and then try to find or create a job for 
them afterwards. 

We’ve going to have to move on very rapidly through 
the rest, other parts of this hour’s discussion, because I 
wanted to spend most of the time on coal. 

I would like to ask Dr. Schlesinger very briefly to cover 
oil and gas and nuclear power, all at one time, and 
then if anybody has a brief comment to make about that, 
we will. We want to save enough time for the audience 
to ask questions later on. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. Just as coal will have to carry more 
of the load, so will nuclear as oil and gas disappear. In 
recent weeks, we have come down to the point where we 
are importing 10 million barrels of oil a day, more than 
50 percent of the total, though that’s seasonal, and in the 
longer run we cannot be the great stabilizing power of 
the West if we become so dependent on foreign sources 
of supply. 

Oil and gas is our principal area for conservation. As 
the President indicated earlier, only through conservation 
can we buy a barrel of oil in effect for $1.50. Otherwise, 
we are going to pay $15 for that barrel of oil from the 
marginal supplier overseas. 

Conservation provides us with an opportunity in the 
oil area of making environmental considerations, economic 
considerations, political considerations, and foreign policy 
considerations coincide. And that is a remarkable 
achievement. 

On nuclear power, recognizably there have been some 
concerns over the years about safety. There has been more 
concern, I think, in recent years with regard to the ques- 
tion of the use of the plutonium economy in relation to the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

I think that the President intends to bring a separation 
between the plutonium economy on the one hand and 
the use of light water reactors, so that light water reactors 
can indeed along with coal carry more of our energy load. 

THE PREswDENT. You might briefly tell them about 
solar energy, too. 

Mr. ScHeesinceER. The possibilities for solar, warm- 
water heating, solar heating and cooling are here now. 
Solar electric is much further down the line, but we will 


be looking at the possibilities in the energy package to ° 


introduce solar energy for heating and cooling purposes 
so that we can replace several millions of barrels of oil 
equivalent by the end of the century. And we will be 
working industriously on the question of solar electric 
power. 

THE PRESIDENT. One comment, and then I'll recognize 
people. 

Dr. Schlesinger has pointed out that we waste more 
energy now that we can save than the total amount of oil 
that we import. So, that’s such a rich field for increasing 
our energy sources in the future. And if it costs 10 times 


as much to buy oil as it does to save oil or its equivalent, 
that’s a wonderful opportunity again. 

And in many areas of production, like the production 
of paper, an American paper production plant takes twice 
as much energy per ton of paper as in the rest of the world. 
And we have about the same living standard as they do, 
say, in Germany or Sweden or other countries of that 
kind, and still we use twice as much energy per person in 
this country for the same standard of living. 

So, we’ve got a tremendous opportunity now in our 
country because we have been so wasteful, in the future, 
to improve the circumstances now. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. That is why I put my thermo- 
stat in the Senate and hold it up almost every day to see 
that it is only 56 or 58 degrees. We’ve had 80 degrees, 
as you know, Mr. President, in the Senate. 

TuHeE Present. Thank you. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Reicui. Mr. President, it has been said many 
times, the Swedes and the Germans use half as much 
energy, and it is, of course, a correct statement. But I 
think that if we would bunch all the American popula- 
tion in the same area as Germany or Sweden, we would 
also come down in energy demand. And I think that one 
of the reasons we use more energy is our geography and 
the freedom we enjoy as a result of it. And I think we 
shouldn’t forget that. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we also use a lot more energy 
than Australia, for instance, and we use a lot more energy 
even than Canada. I think next to us in the wastefulness 
is Canada. But I think even in Sweden and Germany 
they’ve never moved strongly toward a conservation effort. 
Japan is just beginning to. But I certainly recognize the 
geographic factor. 

Mayor Hurtcuinson. Mr. President, the thing that 
bothers me most in this area is that de facto, the Federal 
Government in my judgment went into a nuclear energy 
policy last year when TVA was authorized to sell $10 
billion worth of bonds to almost double their energy ca- 
pacity. They had 21,000 megawatts in their system, al- 
most all of that to be spent on nuclear; zero dollars to be 
spent on further development of coal energy-producing 
facilities. And the thing that bothers me about the nu- 
clear—I have strong reservations totally about it, and 
that is, that energy self-sufficiency is an admirable goal 
for this country and one, I am sure that you will try to 
get to at some point. But as I understand, TVA has al- 
ready said that when these new units come on line that 
they'll have to import uranium to fuel them. Now, it seems 
to me we’re going both ways around the barn. It doesn’t 
make much sense. 

At the same time, the TVA basically is supposed to be 
an innovative body, it was created back in the thirties, 
1933, the Senator says, that I think development of solar 
energy as an electrical—say space platforms and this 
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type of thing, that can produce 10,000 megawatts at a 
single crack, get it on line sometime within the next dec- 
ade—which is what I’ve read is possible—that it could 
be environmentally sound—could replace the uranium 
economy or energy thing of TVA, which is presently 
planned, and I think solve major problems. 

THE PRESIDENT. One thing that I believe ought to be 
corrected: I don’t see any prospect nor need for our own 
country to be energy self-sufficient anytime in the future. 
It might very well be that the oil that we purchase now at 
say $15.00 a barrel is a very good bargain, and the oil 
and gas that we leave in our own grounds at this point 
for use later on might be one of the most precious de- 
posits that we have. 

So, I don’t think that we are going to set in an overall 
energy policy, a goal of complete self-sufficiency from 
imported oil or even liquid natural gas. But obviously we 
could cut down on the amount of oil that we import. 

Our native production of oil has been dropping off 
an average of about 6 percent per year. I think natural 
gas is about the same percentage. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. Yes, sir. 

Tue PRESIDENT. So, we need to kind of stabilize it. 
But I don’t think we can have a crash program just to ex- 
tract oil and gas from our own supplies to replace totally 
what we do import. 

Tue Present. Mr. Kilpatrick, and then I'll get you 
next, Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. Mr. President, let me say this. I have 
spoken to both TVA Commissioners personally. I’ve 
watched the West Virginia Legislature destroy the eco- 
nomic arguments in favor of nuclear—of Chairman Wag- 
ner. I’ve spoken to residents in western Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama. My first son was born in Catoosa 
County, Georgia, which is a TVA-served county. I would 
say this, the TVA appointment that you have now in 
your hands, thanks to the Senate’s defeat of several nom- 
inations by your predecessor, is probably ——— 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Two. 

Mr. KiLpatrick. ——right—is probably the most 
critical appointment and bellwether to coal people in 
Appalachia that you can make. If that appointment is 
overtly or covertly going to continue to allow TVA to start 
on one more generating unit for nuclear power, an awful 
lot of people are going to feel thoroughly betrayed. Addi- 
tionally, the cost factors—as Chairman Wagner admitted, 
he had not counted three major cost factors in his nuclear 
versus coal song and dance that he gave the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature. If the cost factors on the current plants 
under construction are not in there, 100-percent cost over- 
runs that have occurred in the past couple of years, are 
not given a thorough and objective review. I think that 
the TVA and your appointee or appointees, as I hear you 
make get two rather shortly, are really not serving the 
public interests or the consumers of the Tennessee Valley. 


The other thing it seems to me, Dr. Schlesinger, needs to 
be done is to have a thorough cleaning out of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission’s pro-nuclear people so that you 
have got some people in there that are at least halfway 
objective. 

And as an example, I give you the environmental state- 
ment for the Marble Hill plant in Indiana in which the 
cost comparisons done by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission show that low-sulfur coal costs more on a fuel basis 
than high-sulfur coal even though it cost $2 a ton to 
barge low-sulfur coal from Amherst or some other site in 
West Virginia to this site and then they show the nuclear 
power is much cheaper, and when you check it out, you 
find the only low-sulfur coal the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission recognizes in existence is in the West. So, they 
threw $20-a-ton transportation costs in there. 


This is just a specific example of what many of us feel 
are deliberate efforts by Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
staff to make nuclear better economically, only aside from 
environmental issues than in fact it really is. 


There needs to be an objective review of these things. 


THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Lioyp. Mr. President, I know that as Chief Execu- 
tive officer of this country, your main concern is keeping 
our economy strong. There’s just no doubt about it, as so 
goes the energy, so goes the economy. 

It’s interesting to note that in the Wall Street Journal 
this past Monday, it said our energy use rose last year 74.8 
percent. I think Secretary Andrus was quoted in this 
article. 


And I know that we have to conserve and we have to 
practice every conservative measure known to man that 
there can be. At the same time, I don’t think we can let 
up on the supply. And that as we go down the road in 
years to come, if we're going to enjoy the economy we 
enjoyed today, if we enjoy sitting in a room that’s air- 
conditioned, ample lighting, ample energy to meet the 
needs of the people, we’re going to have to increase that 
energy supply. There’s just no other way we can do it. 


When we start talking about deterring our energy, 
deterring our energy growth, we’re talking about deterring 
our economy. They just ride hand in hand or like a camel’s 
back, they go up and down the same way. 


Tue Presivent. I have a hard time believing though 
that waste contributes to a healthy economy. I think if we 
can start eliminating waste and get our growth down to 
maybe in the neighborhood of 2 percent or less, it would 
probably be adequate. This is the kind of economic con- 
sideration that will have to be done by many people in 
private life and also in the Government itself. But I think 
that we’ve got a long way to go before we damage the 
quality of our lives, if we just eliminate obvious waste. 
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So, that would be the first thrust and then I think we'll 
have plenty of time to try to see where there is a balance 
between energy use and a quality of life. 

Mr. Lioyp. Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not talking 
about waste, of course. 

Tue Preswent. Right, I understand. We'll have one 
more comment, and then we’ll move on to Mr. Reichl. 
Yes, sir? 

Mr. ReicHt. Mr. President, on this matter of solar 
again, I don’t want to seem like the spoilsport, but I heard 
what the Mayor said about a 10-megawatt solar space 
station 

Tue Present. I didn’t comment on that. 

Mr. Rercn-. I think it is, however, important that you 
do comment, Mr. President. I think it would be lovely 
to be true. It isn’t. There isn’t going to be any space sta- 
tion sending down 10 megawatts in 10 years. And I think 
we should recognize that the real contribution of solar 
energy is very important, will be largely in the low value 
heat that goes to space heating, and if by the year 2000, 
it will be 4 to 5 percent of our total energy, it would be 
a magnificent achievement and no more than that. I think 
it’s important to recognize it. 

May I ask, did you have a chance to make a comment 
on the subject of gas from coal at any time during the 
meeting? x 

THE Preswent. No, but if you’d like to make a com- 
ment now. 

Mr. ReIcH-. Very briefly, Mr. President, I believe it 
is one of the more overlooked opportunities. We are cer- 
tainly running out of gas very rapidly. I think while the 
first gas we must make from coal is the one that we pull 
out of boilers to be converted, I think that there is real 
merit in going from gas to coal. The interesting thing to 
me is that we had it 30 years ago, we had a multi-million 
ton per year gas from coal industry in this country; it was 
a total parallel to the electric business and that’s the way 
to look at it again. We were able to build gas from coal 
plants then without loan guarantees, without anything. 
They were regulated, they were financed like a power 
station. It is a little hard to see why we couldn’t have it 
again with one added consideration. I think excellent 
technology is now in hand, ready to go on this thing. While 
the very first two or three plans may require loan guar- 
antees, I think after that is started we will have a very 
rapidly, very exciting growth in that area. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will you give me 
10 seconds only? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. I am not political when I say 
this: The Congress of the United States has been a whip- 
ping boy. Yet in the past 5 years we have passed and we 
have enacted into law 71 energy or energy-related legis- 
lative acts. We have had five administrations, and I do 
not name them politically. The trouble is that we have 


not yet had an administration at the White House level 
that has decided that we must have action on the energy 
issue. 

Mr. President, we believe you mean to act. I feel this 
very strongly. 

Tue Present. I mean to act. I’ve got some good 
people to help me act, including yourself, Senator. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Licut. We do have some oil reserves in West Vir- 
ginia. But there are a few problems in getting this oil out. 
A partially, federally funded ERDA project by a private 
oil company 25 miles from here has raped the landscape 
in an effort to get more of this oil out of the ground. I 
would like to show you these pictures. This is just the 
beginning of the project. 

I’d like to stress the hazard of going ahead with this 
project until some plans to minimize the environmental 
hazards are completed on this. There is no environmental 
impact statement. There are no environmental con- 
straints in the project. The surface owners in this area 
are very upset about the pollution and rape of the land- 
scape on their farms that this project appears to be 
bringing. 

Also, I’d like to mention that some of our oil reserves, 
as well as our gas and coal reserves, would be flooded 
by one of these unnecessary dam projects. We strongly 
support your efforts to slow down the Corps of Engineers. 

There’s one dam that you missed that’s coming here 
in central West Virginia, the Stonewall Jackson Dam. 
This would flood thousands of acres of farms—would 
also wipe out some coal, oil, and gas reserves. These proj- 
ects are unnecessary. They would also prohibit us from 
getting this energy out of the ground. 

THE PRESIDENT. I just wished they’d named it some- 
thing else. It’s hard for me to take action against it. 
[Laughter] I had a hard enough time cutting out the 
Richard B. Russell Dam. 

I'd like to ask Cecil Andrus and Dr. Schlesinger briefly 
to outline the new Government organization bill, which 
sets up a department of energy. Since Cecil Andrus gave 
up a good bit of authority over some elements of Govern- 
ment function that were in the Department of Interior, 
let him start off and let Dr. Schlesinger wind it up. And 
then I think we'll move to the audience questions. 

Mr. SmitH. May I ask you one question? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. Ed. 

Mr. Smiru. What about that black lung bill? 

Tue Presivent. Fine. I’d like to let the Senator re- 
spond. The question is about the black lung bill. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. May I take an extra half-minute? 


In 1969, as you know, Ed, we passed the initial bill. 
That was 1 year before the Occupational Health and 
Safety Act, which was for businesses, industry, generally 
throughout the country. We recognized the need in the 
black lung area. 
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We found that the Social Security Administration was 
not carrying out the intent of the Congress. So, in 1972, 
we passed another bill on the subject of black lung—for 
the first time we included the ailments of pulmonary and 
respiratory diseases so that more persons could have other 
than the X-ray, this further proof that they were suffering 
from black lung. That has been helpful. 

We do find, however, that today there’s a tremendous 
backlog of cases that are not being heard. We do feel they 
are the contested cases that must move more quickly 
through the courts. 

At the present time, the House is beginning its hearings 
on the third black lung measure. We'll begin possibly next 
week on our Senate hearings before the Human Resources 
Committee. 

I want to say to you that there is a commitment in the 
Congress. It began in 69, and we will follow through on 
it, I promise you that. 

Mr. Siru. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Cecil Andrus, about our reorgani- 
zation proposal. 

SECRETARY ANpRUS. Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, the proposal that is before the Congress of the 
United States right now for the creation of a new depart- 
ment of energy, which the President has announced will be 
headed by Dr. Schlesinger, is, I think, very needed and 
long overdue. 

We have had the components of energy scattered 
throughout the Government in many different areas, and 
it was very difficult to pin down exactly who was in control 
of what. So, the President has put together a proposal 
whereby the department of energy will gather from many 
different departments and agencies of Government into 
one entity in the new department of energy. 

From the Department of Interior there are several 
components that are being removed now. There are 
several that were removed previously, because the pantry 
of the Interior Department was approached a couple of 
years ago when they created ERDA, parts of ERDA and 
FEA and others. 

Under the existing proposal of the President’s, we will 
also remove from Interior the power-marketing func- 
tions such as the Bonneville Power Administration, South- 
east Power, Southwest, so forth. The data-gathering por- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines will go from Interior to the 
department of energy, and those portions of the lease 
procedure dealing with the economic portions of that 
lease, but the leasing procedure itself will remain in 
Interior. 

The geographical selection of where the leases will 
be let, the environmental protection portions will remain 
with Interior, but prior to the time that those leases 
are let, the new department of energy will then provide 
us with the criteria for the economic provisions; in other 
words, what type of bidding. 


In the case of oil and gas leasing, the front-end bonus 
versus the royalty route, those determinations will be 
made. We will insert those provisions into the lease and 
then the Department of the Interior will continue as it 
has in the past to make the lease sale, and then we will 
be charged with the responsibility of seeing that that lease 
is upheld. 

Now, that’s a very brief sketch, Mr. President, of those 
portions that come from Interior, and I remind you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that a lot of other entities from 
other departments will also be going to the department of 
energy, and I think Dr. Schlesinger can comment upon 
that. 

Dr. SCHLESINGER. Mr. President, as you know, the 
purpose of the reorganization plan is to gather together in 
one department all of the authorities necessary to draw up 
and to effectively implement a national energy plan, a 
comprehensive energy plan. By itself, the creation of a new 
department, of a new administrative structure, does not 
solve the substantive problems in the energy area. It 
simply gives us an instrument subsequently to facilitate 
thesolutions to those problems. 

We need a bureaucratic instrument which ends the 
overlapping jurisdictions, the duplication, the conflicting 
mandates that presently exist. And we do hope Senator 
Randolph, who has been on energy matters over the years, 
a voice crying in the wilderness, that that cry will be heard 
and that the Congress will move rapidly with regard to 
reorganization. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Reichl, with Conoco. 

Mr. ReEIcH. This is an excellent move, obviously, Mr. 
President. I would hope that in giving the new department 
the necessary authority, it can also have the authority to 
what I would like to say is to lend stability and firmness to 
the program that you have set forth in your policy to the 
extent that if you say we’re going to convert station X to 
coal, for instance, that this question of intervention, which 
has been such a major problem so far, can be handled and 
dealt with. 

We cannot commit new coal mines, new power stations, 
if anybody can come in after it’s started and money has 
been spent and, by a suit, stop the project. I think this is 
a very important authority the new department will have 
to have to be effective. 

THE Preswent. I agree. One of the things that always 
creates havoc, whether you're in the farming business like 
myself, or producing energy like you, or power like Mr. 
Lloyd, or whatever, is predictability. We hope that when 
we get through with this analysis and say this is what we’re 
going to do the first year, the second year, the third year, 
and 5 years from now, the people might then go ahead and 
make plans with some assurance that the plans can be 
carried out. 

But the constant fear that a new regulation or a new 
law, a new requirement or new guideline is going to come 
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along and just create devastating economic losses keeps us 
from taking steps that we would otherwise. 

I think another factor that’s involved, certainly in the 
past, that I hope to alleviate now is the ability of people to 
feel that they have a voice in government, whether it’s 
someone who represents consumers or someone who's 
afraid that the beauty of the mountains of West Virginia 
will be destroyed, or whether it’s a coal company ready to 
drill a new shaft, or whether it’s the coal miners deciding 
whether to adopt mining as a profession, they need to 
know that in the heart of the government that there is some 
place they can go to make sure their voice is heard and to 
make sure that the legislation and decisionmaking proc- 
ess takes into consideration their own specific needs. 

In the past I’ve not felt that way, even as a Governor. 
I had a hard time finding somewhere to go in Washington 
where I could register a complaint or get the answer to 
a difficult question. In the future, in energy, there will 
be one person to go to. That’s Dr. Schlesinger. And if he 
should have difficulty making a decision or if there 
is a difference of opinion between him and, say, Secretary 
Andrus, then I, as President, in the executive branch 
of Government, will make the decision. 

If a constant series of questions comes up, ultimately 
the Congress will have to pass a law to put into effect a 
permanent solution, but in the past it’s been so con- 
fused that nobody was responsible for it. 

I think there are about 50 different Federal agencies 
now who have some voice, a very strong voice, in dif- 
ferent aspects of energy production, conservation use, the 
rate structures for charging consumers. We want to make 
sure that we bring some order out of this chaos. And I 
think it’s very encouraging at the speed with which the 
Congress is giving attention to this reorganization pro- 
posal. It’s highly controversial. It makes major changes 
in the structure of government, but I believe that we'll 
have it passed, I'd say, hopefully by the end of April, 
maybe even before the April 20 deadline. 

Mr. McManus, I would like to go to the audience, but 
I will recognize Miss Stephenson, too. 

Mr. McManus. I wanted to say something to Dr. 
Schlesinger, Mr. President. 

Dr. Schlesinger, in your anticipated role as the head 
of the new department which the Congress is acting on 
now, I would want to repeat a suggestion I made last 
year at the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board meeting 
in Winston-Salem, in which I talked about the variety 
of informational items coming out of Washington. 

There was no continuity about the information. In fact, 
we in the West Virginia Legislature relayed letters to 
the prior administration about disagreeing facts on re- 
serves and the contents of reserves and the inaccurate in- 
formation emanating from various departments. 

I would hope that you would establish one office which 
would coordinate all the energy information and check 


it with Geological Survey teams in the various States 
to be sure it’s accurate, so that when you say something 
about energy reserves, you’ll know that it’s accurate and 
will not be coming from a maze of various offices. 

And in addition to that, I remember Senator Randolph 
a moment ago mentioned the $700 million loan program 
for low-sulfur coal, deep mines. I think it’s applied to 
1 percent and lower. I would hope that you would review 
that quickly and be in a position to affirm the congres- 
sional decision and make those loans available posthaste 
so that people could get along in that field. 

Mr. President, I know you’ve expressed concern about 
the housing problem, but it, too, will be important in ex- 
panding energy production. We have to do something 
about housing. 

THE Present. Judy Stephenson. 

Ms. StepHenson. In February several citizens from 
this region—Tennessee, Virginia and Kentucky—and I, 
myself, from West Virginia, went up to speak before 
Morris Udall’s committee regarding H.R. 2. Our recep- 
tion; we didn’t feel was extremely warm. The room was 
filled with industry people who could afford lawyers and, 
in general, I was surprised at our reaction. 

I’m glad that you’re coming here to talk with us, be- 
cause going to Washington doesn’t seem to work some- 
times. 

I really am glad that the department of energy is going 
to be set up so that citizens will have access. But one of 
my concerns we talk about, that we talk about consumers, 
you know, the impact on the consumer. Very little has 
been said in the past about citizen input or consumer in- 
put. And I think that not only just talking about it is a 
good idea, and we are going to do it, but I would like to 
see the administration set up structures for doing that; 
I mean avenues for doing that, and that the public 
knows what they are and that there be more than just 
one. 

Tue Presment. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lioyp. Mr. President, this panel thanks you very 
much. 

Tue Preswent. I thank you. 

Mr. Licut. Mr. President, I’d like to show you these 
bottles of polluted water from our coal mines in West 
Virginia and point out that we were very excited in 1972 
when the Congress passed a strong water pollution con- 
trol act. 

For 5 years, citizens groups in this State and others, 
other coal-mining States, have been frustrated by the 
previous administration’s great sensitivity to the coal 
companies, apparently to not enforce this law in any way, 
shape, or form. Right now, there are hundreds of mines 
operating in West Virginia without their required dis- 
charge clean-up permits. The Federal EPA’s new effluent 
guidelines for strip mines have major loopholes in them. 
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The coal companies didn’t think there were enough loop- 
holes in them. 

So we’ve gotten the draft of an impending additional 
relaxation which will be totally unenforceable. If these 
permits ever get issued, the priority system set up by the 
previous administration puts the lowest priority for en- 
forcing the Federal pollution clean-up laws on coal mines. 
This policy obviously has to change if we’re going to pro- 
tect the streams in West Virginia for recreation and pub- 
lic water supply. 

THE PresweNtT. Very good. I think that this whole 
discussion today, with a wide range of opinions expressed 
around the table, is not only healthy, but it shows our 
own interest, particularly Dr. Schlesinger’s interest, in 
having input from different interest groups. It is not an 
easy thing for the coal operators, the coal miners, the 
leaders of the unions, the citizen groups, the environ- 
mental groups, and others to have a chance to commu- 
nicate with one another. 

I think that if you wanted to go to Washington now— 
I am not criticizing anyone—it would be hard to put 
this kind of group together. You wouldn’t know where 
to go to meet. But I think in the future, just having one 
agency responsible for most of the questions that have been 
raised this afternoon will give us a remarkably good way 
to exchange ideas and to work harmoniously, rather than 
at cross-purposes. 

We are a little bit early in getting through with the 
panel. I did it deliberately. I hope nobody minds. I thought 


we might go now to the audience, if there are questions 
from the audience. I think there are some microphones 
here, and you kind of line up. I am not going to try to 
answer the questions. I am going to refer the questions 
to these experts in front of you. But if you would, please, 
identify yourself in each case, and then state your question 
as briefly as possible. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. My name is Richard Bernard. I’m with the West 
Virginia College of Graduate Studies here in Charleston. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for coming to Charleston 
and saying to us you are willing to risk your popularity 
as we talk about this issue. 

Mr. President, the experts now believe that coal is the 
answer to our energy salvation and our economic well- 
being. I think that’s been verified here today rather 
amply, and that we’re going to have to increase in the next 
10 to 15 years coal consumption by perhaps two- or 
threefold what it is now. 

Much of the coal we have in this State is currently 
not usable because of the sulfur content and the prohibi- 
tions we have imposed upon discharges into the air. Con- 
trary to the new Director of EPA, I do not believe that 
any reputable engineering firm believes we have the tech- 
nology to remove SO:z from large discharges on modern 


powerplants such as our John Amos plant here, nor can 
we remove it by treating all of the coal that is burned. 
The technology simply does not exist on a proven, reliable 
scale. 

Therefore, if you will accept that for the moment, one 
important step that we could do to increase coal con- 
sumption is to take a more realistic look at the current 
ambient air standard of .02 parts per million SO:. Presi- 
dent Carter, can we count on your administration to 
adopt a higher SO: standard, perhaps one or two parts 
per million? 

Tue President. I don’t know yet. This is something 
that we would approach with a great reluctance, but 
I'll have to learn more about it before I can answer that 
question. Perhaps I can ask Doug Costle to respond, 
and also Mr. Reichl, and then perhaps let any other 
members of the panel who want to see whether or not 
it is advisable or necessary to move to a higher, or, rather, 
a lower air quality standard in order to meet those needs. 

Mr. Cost e. Mr. President, I have under review right 
now the existing sulfur standards, and that will be an 
ongoing review. What I’m finding, and the evidence that 
I am seeing is that there is, if anything is to happen in the 
future, in all probability the additional health evidence 
that we’re gathering will force us in the future to ratchet 
down those standards. We don’t have enough knowledge 
at this point to set standards for some pollutants that are 
sulfur-related, like sulfates, and are not likely to have that 
kind of data until probably around 1980. 

But if anything, the growing weight of the evidence 
suggests even more caution and prudence on the sulfur 
standard. One of the things we absolutely have to be 
sure we’re doing is that when we set ambient standards, 
then when we move the next step to decide what emis- 
sions limitations to apply to individual sources in order 
to meet those ambient standards, that we don’t overregu- 
late, that we set the emission standards at precisely that 
amount necessary to meet that health standard and to 
provide for an opportunity for additional growth in the 
region. But we will have those standards under continu- 
ing review. 

Tue Present. One of the questions that I have had 
asked me several times, Georgia a long time ago decided 
to set its standards at the ground level where people live, 
and we authorized the construction of very tall stacks, I 
think an average of about 1100 feet. As a consequence 
of that, we produced about 85 percent of our electricity 
using coal. 

Florida, for instance, uses, I’d say, 15 percent coal to 
produce their electricity. I think Arkansas would probably 
be in the neighborhood of 15 percent. I’m not sure about 
exact figures, but that’s one possible solution for it. 

And I think you are right. We need to have a much 
clearer concept of how people’s health can be protected, 
but not set standards so rigid that they rob the consumers 
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of money that can be used to contribute to their own 
health and quality of life as well. 

Mr. Reichl? 

Mr. ReIcu. Mr. President, I guess one of the points 
that was touched on really by the question was that we 
don’t set standards which are physically not attainable and 
that the issue here is, is it true or is it not true that you 
can build a power station with scrubbers today? I think 
the facts are that there are some. There are quite a few 
more that have been committed. 

So, it is obviously not a uniform view on the subject. 
There are some utilities that say they can and some say 
they cannot. But I will say again what I did earlier. I 
think that in the Federal research program this subject 
has been singularly unattended, and I hope we can see 
a real drive towards better scrubbers. As a minimum, I 
think we must admit the scrubbers available that are all 
based on lime, essentially, are really a disaster, and they 
are transferring an air pollution to a water pollution 
problem. 

Mr. Kivpatricx. Mr. President, three brief things. 
I’m not sure where the questioner gets the idea that the 
majority of West Virginia coal is high-sulfur, as I think 
he implied. It isn’t. We are the largest reserve of low-sul- 
fur coal in the Eastern United States, and our neighbor- 
ing States of Virginia and Kentucky share in that. 

Raising sulfur standards to 2, 3, 4 percent is not the way 
to increase West Virginia coal production. 

Secondly, I was in Ohio Sunday. I saw a powerplant 
with tall stacks emitting, and the EPA in its goodness 
has allowed this plant to emit or to use 4-percent sulfur 
coal, which happens to be what they mine in the Ohio 
area without cleaning it. And I watched a cloud of yellow 
smoke come out of that stack, and I have never seen that 
type of cloud produced in West Virginia. We do have 
stricter air regulations. I watched that cloud as I drove 
up toward the mining area that I was going up to inspect 
go for 5 miles over my head at about 35 miles an hour 
along with my car and not dissipate. 

I think there needs to be some rather careful look. It 
was raining. I didn’t have a chance to test the pH of that 
rain, but it would have been interesting to do so, I think. 
That cloud didn’t dissipate the way we are always told 
that this stuff just disperses around. I think that needs 
to be looked at carefully. 

You know, the last thing in this is, with the use of the 
scrubber—we have a powerplant in this State, Alleghany 
Power System, Monongahela Power, spending $200 mil- 
lion on a scrubber to build a new plant in Pleasants 
County, West Virginia. Now, I just don’t believe, con- 
trary to the suggestion by the questioner, that the engi- 
neers at Monongahela Power are incompetent. I don’t 
believe they would be spending $200 million if the scrub- 
ber didn’t scrub. 


Tue Preswent. I think we probably ought to move 
on to more questions unless somebody has an urgent com- 
ment to make. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Mr. President, give me 10 sec- 
onds. Talking about Ohio and West Virginia, we took 
care of that matter yesterday as we marked up the amend- 
ments to the Clean Air Act, when an amendment was of- 
fered, and I offered it, that stops the so-called dirt moving 
over from Ohio into West Virginia. That is stopped under 
the amendment, absolutely. 

Q. My name is Virgil Matthews, a Charleston city 
councilman. I, too, want to thank you, Mr. President, for 
coming here. I was very active in your campaign, by the 
way. I’m also very happy to see our senior Senator, Mr. 
Randolph, who'l am sure is going to be very helpful to 
you, as he has been to other Presidents in the past, and 
to the State of West Virginia. 

It would seem to me that the elements of any energy 
policy must call first for conservation, as you say, elimina- 
tion of waste. It is certainly true that we do waste a lot of 
energy. It goes right up the stacks. 

We have to try to save our gas and oil reserves actually 
as a base for the petrochemical industry, which is one 
of our most important industries. Otherwise, we don’t 
have any gas or oil. We’re not going to be able to make 
petrochemicals. We have to move to convert large power- 
plants, large industries to burning coal, as has been the 
emphasis here today. 

Then in the long run, looking further down the road, 
we've got absolutely to develop solar energy, because as 
somebody said, and as I read in the newspaper yesterday, 
Secretary Adams, the new Secretary of DOT, indicated 
that, you know, all of the fossil fuel is eventually going to 
run out. I think Mr. Schlesinger made that point today. 

We are going to have to do something like the Man- 
hattan Project, a crash program to develop solar energy. 

The question that I have got is, at the present rate 
structure of natural gas, which really gives quantity dis- 
counts, that is, the more you use the lower the price per 
cubic foot, it does not encourage large plants, utilities, et 
cetera, to switch from gas to coal, or to stop wasting 
energy by installing equipment to burn fuels more effi- 
ciently. The reason is that buying more gas and burning 
more gas is cheaper than doing these other things. 

Do you intend in your energy policy to recommend 
changes in the rates for natural gas usage so that the use 
of more and more gas is penalized, that is, the rate goes 
up instead of down as you use more energy? In my mind, 
I think this is one of the most important steps that you 
can take to encourage conservation, because I don’t think 
voluntary conservation will work but economic conserva- 
tion will. 

THE Present. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

I am going to let Dr. Schlesinger answer that. 
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Mr. Scuiesincer. We will be reviewing a variety 
of proposals with regard to rate structures and, in par- 
ticular, with respect to the natural gas market which is 
in such a sad state of disequilibrium. There will be pro- 
posals to reduce the temptation for industry excessively 
to burn gas. 

Tue Present. I think in the stationary powerplants, 
the use of natural gas is going to be phased out as rapidly 
as we can. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Edward Hall. 

My question is actually directed to Secretary Andrus. 
I would like the Secretary to know that I am a practicing 
lawyer here in Charleston, and I have corresponded with 
him since his appointment to his position. 

The question, in fact, deals with what the representa- 
tives of the industry feel is an inhibition to greater pro- 
duction of coal, especially in West Virginia, from the in- 
consistencies possibly, in the application and interpretation 
of a very good law, the 1969 Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act. 

Your predecessor, by regulation, created what is called 
the Interior Board of Mine Operations Appeals. It is not 
a statutory body. The members of that particular review- 
ing body are lawyers who do not qualify from any other 
sense of qualification through any civil servant require- 
ments, and in their interpretation of this particular law, 
it seems to be that there have been created several 
inconsistencies. 

I think maybe the lack of direction to the industry and, 
for that matter, as far as labor is concerned, in the inter- 
pretation of that law itself, causes an enormous amount 
of litigation. 

My question is in the form of what was your response 
to the administrative law judge group’s proposal to aban- 
don the Interior Board of Mine Operations Appeals? As 
I understand, their recommendation is that if you did 
that, that it would streamline the administration of your 
office and would save the taxpayers over $1 million a year. 
I wonder what your position on that is? 

SECRETARY ANDRUS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, 
that’s before the Solicitor, within the Department of In- 
terior right now. Frankly, you advised me and the group 
that you have corresponded with me, implying that I 
haven’t answered. If I have not, I beg your pardon. 

Tue Preswent. He did. 

SECRETARY ANpRvs. Yes, I did. [Laughter] 

I would point out that before we had the Solicitor and 
the Under Secretary and others confirmed, I was like a 
yo-yo, back and forth to the Hill, and I signed those in 
stacks at night. So I thought, “Oh, oh, I’ve lost one.” 

But it’s before the Solicitor’s office internally right now. 
It’s attractive with reference to the savings that we can 
bring about to the taxpayer. 

Our concern, sir, is simply whether in fact there was 
some productivity within that Board that should be sal- 


vaged in another way and cut down the redtape. And I’m 
not prepared to say that to throw it all out is the answer. 
But our Solicitor is looking at it right now and perhaps 
by tomorrow will have helped to bring about that 
determination. 

But I’ll correspond with you again. 

Q. I appreciate that, sir. 

Q. I’m Professor Benjamin Lynsky of West Virginia 
University. Mr. President, it’s a pleasure to see you here 
and addressing our problems. Please excuse my voice. 
Part of this is probably nervous tension. 

Governor Rockefeller, Senator Randolph, friends, 
others: My special interest and my expertise is in the field 
of environmental engineering and air pollution control, 
especially. I would like to address one specific problem 
and bring two others to your attention. 


The specific problem I would like to address is in look- 
ing at any of the air pollution standards, any of the air 
quality standards, that it be recognized that the Congress, 
and I hope you, also—and from your expressions I believe 
you agree—have very clearly made it evident that it is not 
just health alone but health and welfare, meaning the 
amenities, the things that make West Virginia lovely, the 
visibility that allows us to see the vistas, and the tall stack, 
unfortunately, allows the tons of sulfur dioxide to go into 
the air and become sulfates. And whether they go into 
our lungs and hurt us or bother the vegetation or not, they 
still provide a milky haze even on the brightest, most beau- 
tiful days, a milky haze that otherwise would not exist. 

A second point—I hope that you can join me in that 
expression of feeling that the Congress has expressed sev- 
eral times; I hope you share it—that is health and welfare, 
and not just health alone, not illness alone. 

The two points I would like to bring to your attention 
are, one, a missing factor. The missing factor in all of the 
discussions and all of the legislation that I know of thus 
far, Federal level and at State levels, is a lack of a per- 
petual care fund for water pollution from acid mine drain- 
age, from both deep mines and surface mineage. There is 
no perpetual care fund provided for. In many States, there 
is a modest surface mining bonding and some deep mine 
bonding. But for small amounts, it might be in the order 
of $200 or $300 per acre; whereas we learned from the 
hilly lands overseas that it takes $3,000 to $4,000 an acre 
to preserve and protect perpetually lands that have been 
surface mined for coal. That was my point of information. 

A third point—and this is something that I think would 
be most dramatic to you—these are some charts of the 
surface of the State that could be stripped to remove the 
small percentage of coal which is stripable in the whole 
State and the various counties. You might wish to look 
at these. 

Tue Presment. Thank you, sir. Thank you very 
much. 
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Does anyone want to respond to Professor Lynsky’s 
comment? 

Mr. Licut. I’d like to point out that although we do 
have on the books pollution control laws for the active 
mining, there is a real problem in that the abandoned 
mines cause hundreds of miles of West Virginia streams 
to be degraded. And the current laws will allow new deep 
mines or drift mines into the mountainside to be developed 
so that they will be impossible to seal after mining. A 
slight modification in the mining technique, such as down- 
dip mining, is a little more expensive for the coal com- 
panies, but it would allow this water pollution to be con- 
trolled after the mine is closed. 

The alternative is to have centuries, and scientists have 
documented that the acid will continue for centuries after 
the mine is closed, even if the treatment plant is operated 
while the mine is active. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Don Whitehead, the Federal 
Chairman of the Appalachian Regional Commission, is 
here, presumably, in the room. 

THE PrEswENT. He is here. I see him. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Fine. Under the program we are 
going into this subject very deeply, and I want to com- 
mend the Commission program in that area. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Jones, would you like to comment 
on that? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes. I know that Ed Smith and Arnold 
Miller and I wouldn’t like to work in any down-dip mines, 
cause we don’t want all of that water behind us. 

THE PrRESWENT. Professor Lynsky, thank you very 
much. 

Q. My name is Alan Sussman, State senator from 
Beckley. 

Mr. President, I’m very pleased that you’re interested 
in West Virginia and West Virginia coal, and some of the 
things that I’d like to call to your attention that could aid 
in increased production, number one, would be some ac- 
celeration of Federal dollars for our highway program. 

West Virginia is a very expensive State in which to con- 
struct highways. Some of our interstate programs need to 
be completed so we can get this coal out of the mines to 
the various transportation points. 

Next, Mr. President, is that some aid, Federal aid for 
our housing program—we just completed a study, just in 
southern West Virginia, and approximately 20,000 homes 
are needed there on an average cost of about $30,000 to 
$35,000, which are modest costs for homes today. 

You have a figure of something to $600 to $700 millions 
of dollars. And that far exceeds the financial capacity of 
the financial institutions in southern West Virginia. And 
if you would give those two items some attention, it 
would help in the production. 


Tue Present. Senator, those are very good points. 
I might say that as soon as I got in the automobile with 
Governor Rockefeller, he brought up the same two points. 
[Laughter] 

I think that we have got now a Secretary of Transpor- 
tation who will be working very closely with the legislature 
here and your congressional delegation and your Gov- 
ernor. I would like very much—I’ve already talked to Jay 
Rockefeller about meeting specifically with the Director 
of EDA, who is Secretary of Commerce Kreps, Juanita 
Kreps, and also with Patricia Harris, who is the new 
Secretary of HUD. I can see that as we put an emphasis 
on increased coal production, just to bring it back up to 
where it was 10 years ago in West Virginia, that you are 
going to have to have better highways and more housing. 

So that’s a good point that you’ve made. And I think 
that this discussion, which has been focused today on 
just mining techniques and reorganization and long- 
range trends, has those practical applications. And I think 
your point is well taken. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. We also have to rebuild the track- 
age of the rail system. Our coal is unable to move, per- 
haps 20 miles an hour in some instances, over the tracks. 
And this is a program that Congress and your adminis- 
tration certainly, I believe, will attack. 

THE Preswent. Thank you, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, members of the panel, my name is 
Willis Farley. I am a retired former coal miner, as well as 
a former chemical production worker, Union Carbide, 
locally. I have lived in southern West Virginia all my life, 
and I have seen the ccal industry go hot and go cold, as 
circumstances seem to dictate from time to time. 

I’m not here as an individual really. I have been most 
active for the years I’ve retired, and even some before, 
with senior citizens’ activities as well as all the things that 
have been discussed here. I have been very much involved 
with the Clean Air Act and all of the environmental prob- 
lems which have beset us. 

But I have been chosen by a group of senior citizens, if 
we could get to the conference here, to speak somewhat 
for them. 


THE PRESIDENT. I want to hear you, but we need to be 
very brief, if you don’t mind. 

Q. Yes, sir, I am going to right now, Mr. President. 

We meet in a very comfortable, urban, metropolitan 
area today. West Virginia is, in fact, a rural State. And I 
would assure you all here that if we get up into the creeks 
and the hollows and see the people whose roots are deep 
in the Appalachian Mountains, being displaced and im- 
pacted in other ways by industrial activity and particu- 
larly coal mining, I think you will want to consider the 
sociological aspect of this problem as well as the economic 
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and environmental; not diminish those, but to emphasize 
the sociological aspect. 

I think that Senator Randolph had started to steal my 
thunder. I did want to suggest that something be con- 
sidered or some response to be made for housing and other 
amenities that will be required as the employment in- 
creases in the coal mines. 

And I might say that even though it may seem to some 
an unpopular position to take, I would say quite frankly 
and candidly that I honestly do not believe that West 
Virginians want their mountains topless. 

Thank you. 

THe Preswent. Thank you very much. 

I'd like to add one other point here. There is no one 
in the Senate who helps and cooperates with me more 
than your senior Senator, and majority leader, Senator 
Byrd, has worked very closely with me, too. I have 
promised the American people to have a balanced budget 
by fiscal year 1981, and I’m going to do the best I can 
to keep that promise. 

I see some signs around about stopping various dams 
and so forth. I have asked the Senate and the House to 
reexamine the need for construction of projects that were 
approved 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 years ago, when interest 
rates were down around 23@-percent interest and when 
there was no consideration given about safety, the con- 
struction of dams on earthquake fault zones, and when 
there was very little or even knowledge of the word “en- 
vironmental quality” or “ecology.” And I think that we 
can have railroads repaired and highways built and 
housing programs provided and the budget balanced and 
a healthy economy only if we don’t waste money in build- 
ing projects that are no longer needed. 

And this is going to be a major struggle between me 
and the Congress, and I hate as a brand new Democratic 
President to have an argument with the Congress. But 
I’m determined to let the American people know about 
this particular consideration. 

I believe that we’ve got to—and the whole country 
has got to go into the process of reexamining past con- 


siderations that were accepted just as a routine matter, - 


and say, have we made a mistake; have we started down 
the wrong road; have we had an improper priority estab- 
lished by the expenditure of scarce financial and human 
resources? 

And I think that I would use this opportunity very 
briefly, since the subject has come up two or three times 
today, just to say that I am very determined to present 
to the American people my side of the argument. But it 
is done with the best of good will between myself and 
the Congress. It’s not anything personal about it. It’s just 
the difference of opinion. 

I think we can have a good quality of life; I think we 
can have clean air; I think we can have pure water; I 
think we can have open streams; and I think we can have 


a balanced budget—all at the same time we meet the 
needs of the American people. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. I am Robert Gates, local filmmaker and engineer. 
I'd like to ask a rather broad question relating to strip 
mining to the panel as a whole, possibly Governor Rocke- 
feller. I would like to see if we could come to some con- 
sensus, how much land we want to strip. It has a lot in 
kin, I think, with Professor Lynsky’s charts that he handed 
you. How much of West Virginia do we want to strip 
mine? How much of the Nation? Because the land area 
that has been strip mined is immense, and the land area 
that will be strip mined probably in the next 25 years, 
the strippable regions of this country, is enormous. 

So, I think we have to—talking about reclaiming and 
minimizing the effects of specific strip mines is well and 
good—but we need still to take an overall, broad look 
at what we’re doing. How much land do we want to strip? 
How much land can we afford to strip? We mine 50 
percent of our coal today by strip mining. That per- 
centage increases yearly. 

And we’re going to be using a lot of coal. I don’t think 
myself that we can afford to strip all the strippable land in 
this country. 

Tue Preswent. Let me let Governor Rockefeller re- 
spond first, and then if any other member of the panel 
would like to respond. 

Jay? 

Governor RockEFELLER. Thank you, Mr. President. 

One of the, I think, fortunate aspects of our coal 
production in the State of West Virginia, at least, is that 
only 20 percent of our coal is produced by the strip mining 
method, and the rest is done by deep mining. In Kentucky 
it’s about 60 percent strip mining and about 40 percent 
deep mining. I prefer, frankly, our balance. 

We reclaim about 25,000 acres per year, and it’s 
my own judgment that we can have strip mining in West 
Virginia if we are able to look out into the future. This 
may be a responsibility that the government has not 
exercised at the State level, to decide where it is that it 
is not for the long-term benefit of the State to have strip 
mining and where it is that it is. 

Our director of the department of natural resources 
has the ability at any time to declare an area simply off 
limits for strip mining. That is rarely exercised. But that 
could be exercised. I think with intelligent planning, 
perhaps even some degree of land-use planning, exercised 
either by State government or by county governments, 
that we could reach an acceptable solution to the problem 
of still producing coal but not producing it to the detri- 
ment of the long-term State planning. 

Tue Preswent. How many acres per year are strip 
mined in West Virginia? 

GoveRNor RocKEFELLER. We issued last year about 
272 permits, Mr. President: Some of the western States 
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issue 5, 6, or 7 a year, but Kentucky is up to 450. And 
the average size of those will be 200 to 300 acres. 

Ms. STEPHENSON. Last year, Mr. President, about 
23,000 acres were issued under permit. That was just 
for 1 year. 

THE Present. And you reclaimed 25,000. So you’re 
reclaiming now about the same acres as you all 

Ms. STEPHENSON. Some of that is being reclaimed 
which is abandoned orphan lands. I don’t know the per- 
centage on that. But there is a percentage of that that’s 
going for reclaiming of those lands. So in all of them, of 
course, that’s under permits, isn’t being stripped, you 
know, that year. I was just going to say, to reclaim all 
the orphan lands is going to take 10 years, if we reclaim 
25,000 acres a year, because we have about a quarter of a 
million according to some statistics I have seen. 

Could I respond to a couple of other things? 

Tue PreEsIpENT. Please, while you have the floor. 

Ms. STEPHENSON. One of the concerns we had about 
strip mining in “Save Our Mountains” was the fact that 
all the permits in this State, and I gather the permits that 
are going to come after H.R. 2 and Senate Bill 7 become 
law, are going to be done on a permit-by-permit basis. 
In regard to mountaintop removal, there has to be impact 
statements made. That has to be looked at, some use of 
mountaintop removal, unless—the industry is trying to 
get this changed, I believe. There has to be valid use for 
that land afterwards, and there has to be as good or better 
than the use before. 

That’s going to present some problems out West. It’s 
going to present some problems here. I would like to 
see those regulations left in. But the problem is that if it’s 
on a permit-by-permit basis, that these strip mine permits 
are granted, there is no place currently in this State where 
there is an overall look at the whole regional impact of 
what that means, whether it is watershed by watershed, 
whether you want to call it a State planning area or by 
State. 

And I think that’s extremely important, that in looking 
at the long-term energy needs of this country—and I think 
we have got to talk in 50 and 100 years as well as 5 and 
10—we have got to look at the overall long-term effect it 
will have in southern West Virginia. 

A few years back in the late sixties, when I was working 
for State government and I was getting into solid waste 
disposal, stripping then was becoming a reality, and we 
we were talking about the fact that ultimately—this was 
a joke at the time—that what we could envision is strip- 
ping most of southern West Virginia and turning it into 
a solid waste disposal landfill for the eastern part of the 
country while the eastern part of the State provided elec- 
tric power to Washington, on up, you know, with our 
hydroelectric plants. 

So, I think that there is a real possibility. And this year 
when I was in Washington talking with other groups from 


out west, Northern Plains Council, we were talking about 
a tradeoff. 

Maybe we'll take southern West Virginia and Gillette, 
Wyoming, and just let them devastate those two areas 
and give them to the country. I think there is a real 
possibility that could happen. I think the Federal bill is 
going to help. But there has got to be a look at the impact 
regionally and nationally to the strip mining. 

Tue Preswent. I would like to let Secretary Andrus 
respond to that. 

SECRETARY ANpRUS. Miss Stephenson, let me say two 
things. First of all, in H.R. 2 and S. 7, there is a provision 
for a collection of a fee, an assessment or tax, upon each 
ton of coal. This then is utilized within the State. It’s col- 
lected; if it’s not expended within 3 years, it can be used 
anyplace in America for the reclamation of orphan and 
abandoned land. You are right. 

I can take you into—well, let’s not say West Virginia, 
let’s say another State—and show you practices of many 
years ago where strip mining—it looks like the aftermath 
of world war III. We were wrong. We erred. And now it’s 
going to be very, very expensive to clean that up. But at 
the same time, we have to go forward with a reclamation 
plan that will make it possible to use that land for some- 
thing else. 

To me—and I’ve heard President Carter express it that 
strip mining should be a temporary use of the land, that 
when you have finished with the strip mining that land 
should be put back in the form that it can be used for 
something else. 


The money will be there, but not enough, Judy, to 
do all of the orphan land at one time. 

Now the selection—and we face that fact. We are go- 
ing to take care of what we are doing from now on, and 
we are going to start working on the backlog, but you 
would cause quite a burden upon the consumer if you 
made the consumer pay all at once for picking up all the 
orphan lands, too. 

We're not going to ignore it. 

Ms. STEPHENSON. I didn’t mean to suggest that. The 
reason, I think one of the things the Governor brought 
up is about the power of the director to delete areas from 
strip mining. There is a great deal of concern about the 
Cranberry back country and a few other places here that 
are now under study for a national wilderness area. 

The one thing I would suggest that would be included 
in that regional look is that there are certain areas that 
for whether you would call it ecological reasons, for rea- 
sons of unusual wildlife or botanical reasons or for other 
reasons like increased flooding, should be looked at. And 
there should be ways of deleting those areas from the strip 
mines. 

Tue Preswent. Secretary Andrus is also in charge 
of that program. 
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SECRETARY ANDRUS. I would just say very briefly, be- 
cause I thought that the Governor responded to that, let 
me reiterate what he had said. We have vast amounts of 
coal in the public domain lands of America. Here you’re 
not just talking about public domain lands. We have the 
opportunity to say yes, we will mine here, but we won’t 
mine over here for the very reason that you point out. And 
I think that that’s a choice that America can make, that 
should be made, and if you’re talking about public domain 
lands, then the answer is yes, we have the right to say no, 
you won’t mine over there. And I think that’s the way it 
should be. I would suspect that your Governor, I don’t 
want to put words in his mouth, but I’ve talked to him 
enough to know that he feels very strongly about protect- 
ing some of these pristine areas that the President has 
talked about and I’ve talked about, and they’re just not 
going to destroy the whole world. But we are going to 
meet, you know, our responsibilities. 

THE PRESENT. Senator. 

SENATOR RaNpoLpH. Mr. President, a few mornings 
ago when you unveiled the energy department proposal at 
the White House, you were specifically asked what about 
solid waste. Judy has introduced that subject here this 
afternoon. 

I think that she should know and I’m sure she does 
know that under the legislation which we passed last year 
and became law, we are giving technical and even finan- 
cial aid in connection with a resource recovery program. 

We hope it will work. But there’s one thing that was 
written into the law, Judy. We’re going to stop open 
dumping in the United States within a period of 5 years. 

THE PResweENT. We only have about 15 minutes in all 
left. And I’d like to maybe take two quick questions 
from the audience and then let the panelists, if you have 
some last, not more than two sentences, to wrap up what 
you'd like to say, and then we’re going to close out. 

Q. My name is Samuel Kucik, I’m minority leader of 
the West Virginia Senate. And my people ask me, one, 
is there hard data that SO» emissions are in fact bad 
enough to take out of the air; and, two, what is the ra- 
tionale since we are one United States, that West Virginia 
coal which is mined in West Virginia can be burned in 
Pennsylvania in one EPA region out of Philadelphia? 
It can’t be burned in the State of West Virginia, but it 
can be burned in the other EPA region in the State of 
Ohio. So, it’s rather paradoxical that we can burn West 
Virginia coal in Ohio and Pennsylvania, but we can’t 
burn it here in West Virginia. 

Tue Present. I understand. It’s hard to draw the 
logic. I could give you an answer. But I’ll see if Doug 
Costle can give you a logical answer. 

Mr. Cost e. The evidence on the health effects of sul- 
fur is, I think, pretty hard, and it gets harder as time goes 
on. The question of how much and how high a level of 
sulfur coal can you burn in any one place, whether it’s Vir- 


ginia or Ohio, depends almost exclusively on how much 
total sulfur is going into the air in that region. 

If you’ve got a lot of sources of sulfur in one place, then 
you’re going to have to bring the levels down from all of 
those sources even more stringently than you would if you 
only had a handful of sources. 

Because what we set the health standard on is the am- 
bient levels; that is, what total burden of sulfur in the air. 
And that’s why it’s so difficult, particularly in industrial- 
ized parts of the country, to meet these health standards, 
because we’ve concentrated our industries and our popu- 
lations in such a way that some parts of the country re- 
quire more stringent controls in order to get the total 
burden in the air down to that health level. 

Q. We understand that. But it’s rather difficult when 
you’re standing in West Virginia and you see a power- 
plant sitting here and then you see the Ohio River and 
you see a powerplant sitting there. 

Mr. Cost te. Absolutely. Now there should be no un- 
evenness—I mean, the air pollution problems don’t fall 
neatly or aren’t broken neatly by State lines. And one of 
the things that Senator Randolph and the committee and 
myself have been worrying about are how we bring real 
equity to the situation so that contiguous States in fact 
have comparable requirements. That is something we will 
address. 

Tue PresipeNT. Senator, one point I would like to 
make in a highly nonpartisan way is, it is hard to cor- 
rect in 8 weeks the mistakes of the last 8 years. But we’re 
trying. 

Senator Randolph, I think, pointed out earlier part of 
the answer to your question, and perhaps you’d repeat 
it. 

SENATOR Ranpotpu. Yes. I would like to indicate that 
Ohio is in the Chicago EPA region and West Virginia 
is in the Philadelphia region. And of course, the winds 
don’t blow west to Chicago from Ohio, you know. They 
blow east across the river into West Virginia. 

Tue Presiwent. Didn’t you comment on the amend- 
ment that was adopted yesterday? 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Yes. It was passed yesterday as 
we had the markup on the Clean Air Act amendments, 
and it will be in the bill as brought to the Senate floor, 
and it will be passed. And we’re sure the House, when we 
go to conference, will accept it. 


Tue Present. Senator, that’s an excellent question, 
because there’s another area that I don’t want to get into 
this afternoon because of time. When you set emission 
standards on automobiles at one level of stringency and 
you have a completely different level of stringency for 
stationary powerplants, that’s not logical, either. 

So, I think to look at the whole realm of air pollution 
and water pollution standards at one time, from one view- 
point, we'll make some adjustments both ways that 
might make it more logical in the future. There’s no way 
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to give you a logical answer to your very excellent ques- 
tion. 

Q. If you can bring logic to the Federal Government, 
we'd be very pleased. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I can’t promise that. 

Q. Mr. President, we’re certainly glad to have you here 
in our State. And in case you need a place to spend the 
night, my husband and I would be glad to have you. 
If not this time, maybe another. 

One of the points I wanted to bring up was the one 
addressed by Ms. Stephenson just a minute ago and by 
yourself, was how are we going to protect some of the 
really valuable natural areas we have in our State under 
your new energy program. 

We are very much concerned that these not be sacri- 
ficed to energy. We understand the need for both energy 
and a decent natural environment, and we hope that 
there will be very clear sections and regulations on how 
certain watersheds in our State can be protected; specifi- 
cally, the Schaffer’s Fork and the Cranberry area, which 
has already been mentioned. 

Another comment I have, a question, is that since 
there are several energy inefficient projects now pending 
before our regulatory and licensing agencies that do have 
significant implications for our natural environment, and 
‘in light of your recent actions to review the cost-benefit 
of several water-related projects in the country, and since 
you do plan to change our country’s energy use and pro- 
duction, I wonder if you plan such a review for pending 
energy-related projects? 

THE Preswent. Yes. I think Dr. Schlesinger can 
answer that better than I, but—in fact, I think I’ll defer 
to him to answer both parts of your question. 

The difficult matter that hasn’t been addressed is how 
do you draw a line between local and State authority on 
the one hand and the Federal authority on the other? 

My own feeling is that within the State of 
West Virginia, your own government, the legislature and 
the Governor, ought to decide which areas ought not to 
be disturbed. 

In Georgia, for instance, we’ve got 600,000 acres of 
marshlands, and we passed a law so no matter what’s 
under those marshlands, nobody can touch them. And I 
hope a thousand years from now those marshlands will be 
just exactly the way they are now. 

That’s something that the Federal Government ought 
not to get into. It ought to be a decision made by the 
State. 

Now, on the other hand, you’ve got areas of lands, 
sometimes two-thirds of a State out west, that are owned 
by the Federal Government. And Cecil Andrus and his 
successor will have control over which parts of those lands 
can be disturbed for strip mining and other purposes. 

That’s pretty clear delineation of authority. But now 
when the Federal Government sets standards for the pres- 


ervation of land areas, that’s where you start running 
into, sometimes, a disharmony between the local or State 
government on the one hand, and the F ederal on the 
other. i 

I don’t know how to answer that question. 

Q. I just wondered if you felt like you could encourage 
that action a little more than has been done in the past? 

Tue Preswent. I thaink so, yes. 

Q. I'd certainly appreciate that. 

Tue Present. I believe that’s an accurate thing to 
say, that we can. Perhaps Dr. Schlesinger would like to 
respond to the last part of your question. 

Mr. ScHLESINGER. I think that the main point to keep 
in mind, Mr. President, is that the water projects that 
were authorized were authorized in a period of much 
lower interest rates, in many cases before there were en- 
vironmental considerations. 

The energy projects of the Government have by and 
large gone through the environmental review, some of 
them will indeed be reviewed on that basis, including the 
breeder program. 

Tue Present. I think you might have noticed that 
in our budget amendments that we recommended a sub- 
stantial reduction in research and development funds for 
nuclear power, particularly in the breeder field, and a 
substantial increase in funds for coal production. I think 
that would be a pretty good preview of what’s going to 
happen in the future. 

I’d like to ask all those that are standing in line that 
haven’t had a chance to ask your question—if you’d 
write your question down, Tim Kraft, on my staff, with 
a beautiful green carnation in his lapel, will take up the 
questions. 

And I'd like to ask Dr. Schlesinger or Doug Costle or 
Secretary Andrus to write you the answer to your ques- 
tions. We don’t want to have them unanswered. 

But I’d like to take this last 6 or 7 minutes that we 
have left and go around the table and ask you to be very 
brief and just give me one or two sentences to sum up a 
point that you’d like to make. 

I'll start down at the end with Norman Kilpatrick. 

Mr. Kivpatrick. Mr. President, 2 years ago the head 
of the Customs Bureau—then head of Customs Bureau, 
I hope—wrote President Arnold Miller a letter saying 
that it was all right to import South African coal to Gulf 
Coast and New England utilities, because no low-sulfur 
coal was available to utilities from United States sources. 
I hope that your administration will be able to quickly 
correct that misunderstanding of the coal situation in the 
Customs Bureau. 

Tue PresweNnt. Thank you very much. I think you 
can rest assured that that will be corrected. 

Mr. Reichl, any comment? 

Mr. Recut. Very briefly, Mr. President. We have 
heard a lot of things here today about the impacts of the 
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energy supply and use in this country. I would like to 
submit that the greatest potential impact, social impact 
related to energy, is not having it. And I would hope that 
your policy will secure us against that opportunity. 

THE PresweEnt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hamner? 

Mr. Hamner. Mr. President, in this century, for 50 
years, the coal supply was greater than the coal demand. 
And for 50 years West Virginia suffered. I hope that our 
energy policy causes the demand for coal to grow more 
rapidly than the supply of coal. 

THE PresmenT. Thank you very much. 

Doug? 

Mr. CosTLeE. Mr. President, I think I’ve relearned here 
today what I knew when I left the State of Connecticut, 
having been commissioner of environmental protection 
there. And that is, EPA in Washington is in many ways 
quite out of touch with what’s going on outside of Wash- 
ington. 

THE Preswent. That makes our meeting worthwhile. 

Mr. Cost te. I intend to do something about that. 

THE PresipENT. Thank you very much. 

Carole Ferrell? 

Ms. Ferre t. I think the future economic situation of 
the country is going to be determined by our energy poli- 
cies. And in your new Federal energy agency, I would 
like to see blacks and women from policy-making positions 
being hired on down, so that we can have the input into 
what’s going on. 

THE Present. Thank you very much. 

Jack Lloyd? 

Mr. Luioyp. Mr. President, we have discussed a mat- 
ter that I think is the most critical matter facing this coun- 
try today. I want to tell you my company and the elec- 
trical utility industry will recognize that responsibility in 
trying to meet the country’s energy needs, and we'll co- 
operate with you and your Cabinet in any way or matter 
to get this done. 

Tue PreswenT. Thank you for that. 

Ed Smith? 

Mr. Situ. I just hope all my buddies will buckle 
down and will mine more coal. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. That’s a good hope. 

GovERNOR ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, my hope 
would be that we could find ways to increase the pro- 
ductivity of mines and miners through all those various 
ways that we will have to if we’re going to increase our 
capacity to use coal in this country. 

I’m grateful for the leadership that you have given to 
the whole cause of energy. And I wish you well in the 
passage of the energy reorganization bill. 


THE PRESENT. Thank you. 
Mr. McManus? 


Mr. McManvs. Mr. President, thanks again for com- 
ing to West Virginia. I appreciate the opportunity to be 
on the panel. 

And I would only say that by virtue of this meeting 
and similar meetings which I’m sure you’ll have in Wash- 
ington and maybe elsewhere, that Dr. Schlesinger will 
be able to expend his personal energies in a way that will 
be beneficial to solving the total energy package by maxi- 
mizing the use of coal, as has been indicated here today. 

THE PresmENT. Thank you very much. 

Arnold Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. President, thank you for getting us 
started, because I think we’re going in the right direction 
now. We're talking, and that’s the greatest thing to get 
over sometimes, is to get people together with divergent 
views and talk. And while I remained silent for the most 
part of today, I learned more by listening. 

THe PRESIDENT. Well, I learned a lot by listening. 
Thank you. 

Ed Light? 

Mr. Licurt. Mr. President, I'd like to stress here, if you 
don’t act in a matter of a few weeks to change the 
previous administration’s policy on wilderness protection 
on their Forest Service land in the Cranberry back coun- 
try, mining will be imminent and this valuable, unique, 
natural resource will be lost. You have to act within a 
matter of a few weeks to stop the U.S. Forest Service from 
carrying out the previous administration’s policy or that 
area is gone. 

THE PReswent. Thank you. The Secretary of Interior 
said he’s familiar with that problem. 

SECRETARY ANprRUs. Except Agriculture has the Forest 
Service, but I know what you’re talking about. 

THE PRESIDENT. Senator Randolph? 

SENATOR RANDOLPH. Mr. President, not only is your 
reorganization of the Federal structure important—and 
I commend you for it—but we’ve tried to do that in the 
Senate of the United States and in the House, as you 
know. For example, with Ed here sitting at my right, 
we have changed the name of our committee from the 
Public Works Committee to Environment and Public 
Works Committee. I think this is just an indication, 
hopefully, of the commitment on Capitol Hill to the 
quality of life in which we can all join in a common pur- 
pose in the future. 

Mr. President, West Virginians have not only respect 
for you, we have great confidence in your ability to do 
the job. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you, sir, very much. 


Mayor Hutchinson? 


Mayor Hutcuinson. Mr. President, I think that at 
all levels of government the greatest challenge is the lack 
of credibility between governmental leaders. It’s a prob- 
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lem which your administration is attacking head-on, which 
I think is excellent. 

I would like to add, to Doug, when you said that EPA 
had a lot to learn out in the field, you can add the letters 
FEA to that. 

But, Mr. President, as a follow-up to this type of thing, 
if this type of meeting deserves additional attention in the 
future, if the meeting itself cannot be restructured as it is 
today, a year from now new lines of communications be 
opened up between people that are here and direct rep- 
resentatives of your administration—I think if you do 
nothing more than that, you’ve done a great thing for 
this country. 

THE PREswENT. Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Herbert Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. President, lest the capital of the world 
be moved from Washington to the Persian Gulf by this 
great outflow of capital, I think we need to increase coal 
production. And the coal industry certainly stands ready 
to do its share and cooperate any way we can. 

‘THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

Judy? 

Ms. STEPHENSON. Well, it seems we concluded we 
need coal, and I’m sure if there’s money in it, somebody 
will find a way to mine it. And I think that in the energy 
policy we should think very much in terms of something 
we haven’t unfortunately thought of in the past, and 
that’s the ultimate public interest, sometimes versus vari- 
ous things, including private profit. 

And I would suggest that with H.R. 2, that the regula- 
tions of H.R. 2 be strongly enforced. It adds to the credi- 
bility of the Government, plus it will protect us here. 

The other thing Id like to second, what Mayor Hutch- 
inson said: We do need avenues that we know are there 
and that we can use, and we need to know that they’re 
open for us. 

THE PRESIDENT. They are open. 

Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY ANDRUS. Mr. President, I just underscore 
what Doug Costle said a moment ago. We’ve learned a 


lot. I would hope that we’ll force ourselves, even in the 
crunch of time, to come back to West Virginia and other 
States to listen to what really the people are concerned 
about. That’s why we are here today. 

THE PRESIDENT. Absolutely. 

Dr. Schlesinger? 

Mr. ScHLESINGER. Mr. President, the comprehensive 
energy plan that you will submit in April will require many 
changes and many sacrifices. It will not be successfully 
legislated or mandated from Washington, D.C. It will 
require the support of the entire American. people to see 
to it that the details are, indeed, included and supported 
throughout the land. 

THE PresiwENT. Thank you. 

I would like to close our meeting, I think, on time, by 
saying that it’s not just a West Virginia problem, it’s not 
just a problem for the United States. I’m going to leave 
here and fly up to New York to make a speech to the 
United Nations tonight at 7:30. And one of the items that 
I’ll talk about, briefly but very sincerely, is that the energy 
problem is one of worldwide importance and significance. 

Our nations, 150 of us or more, are now seeing an al- 
most complete merging of energy considerations with the 
economic future of the world and also the political future 
of the world. And I believe that if every one of us individ- 
ual countries can take the proper anaylsis of the future in 
energy and deal with it ourselves, then accumulatively we 
can relieve tensions around the world and give all people 
a better chance for a good life. 

I’ve noticed here a great concern about environmental 
quality. And I hope that, as Jennings Randolph reminded 
me when I got off the plane by giving me this beautiful 
West Virginia tie, that the phrase ‘“‘almost heaven” will 
always apply to West Virginia. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in the State Conference 
Center. Prior to the discussion, the President visited the West Vir- 
ginia State Capitol, where he had lunch in the dining area of the 
cafeteria. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


The President’s Address to the General Assembly. March 17, 1977 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary General. 

Last night I was in Clinton, Massachusetts, at a Town Hall meet- 
ing where people of that small town decide their political and economic 
future. 

Tonight I speak to a similar meeting where people representing 
nations all over the world come here to decide their political and eco- 
nomic future. 

I am proud to be with you tonight in this house where the shared 
hopes of the world can find a voice. I have come here to express my own 
support and the continuing support of my country for the ideals of the 
United Nations. 

We are proud that for the 32 years since its creation, the United 
Nations has met on American soil. And we share with you the commit- 
ments of freedom, self-government, human dignity, mutual toleration, 
and the peaceful resolution of disputes—which the founding principles of 
the United Nations and also Secretary General Kurt Waldheim so well 
represent. 

No one nation by itself can build a world which reflects all these fine 
values. But the United States, my own country, has a reservoir of 
strength—economic strength, which we are willing to share; military 
strength, which we hope never to use again; and the strength of ideals, 
which are determined fully to maintain the backbone of our own foreign 
policy. 

It is now 8 weeks since I became President. I have brought to office 
a firm commitment to a more open foreign policy. And I believe that the 
American people expect me to speak frankly about the policies that we 
intend to pursue, and it is in that spirit that I speak to you tonight about 
our own hopes for the future. 

I see a hopeful world, a world dominated by increasing demands for 
basic freedoms, for fundamental rights, for higher standards of human 
existence. We are eager to take part in the shaping of that world. 

But in seeking such a better world, we are not blind to the reality 
of disagreement, nor to the persisting dangers that confront us all. Every 
headline reminds us of bitter divisions, of national hostilities, of terri- 
torial conflicts, of ideological competition. 

In the Middle East, peace is a quarter of a century overdue. A gather- 
ing racial conflict threatens southern Africa ; new tensions are rising in the 
Horn of Africa. Disputes in the eastern Mediterranean remain to be 
resolved. 

Perhaps even more ominous is the staggering arms race. The Soviet 
Union and the United States have accumulated thousands of nuclear 
weapons. Our two nations now have five times more missile warheads 
today than we had just 8 years ago. But we are not five times more secure. 
On the contrary, the arms race has only increased the risk of conflict. 

We can only improve this world if we are realistic about its com- 
plexities. The disagreements that we face are deeply rooted, and they 
often raise difficult philosophical as well as territorial issues. They will 
not be solved easily. They will not be solved quickly. The arms race is now 
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embedded in the very fabric of international affairs and can only be con- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. Poverty and inequality are of such 
monumental scope that it will take decades of deliberate and determined 
effort even to improve the situation substantially. 

I stress these dangers and these difficulties because I want all of us 
to dedicate ourselves to a prolonged and persistent effort designed first to 
maintain peace and to reduce the arms race; second, to build a better and 
a more cooperative international economic system; and third, to work 
with potential adversaries as well as our close friends to advance the cause 
of human rights. 

In seeking these goals, I realize that the United States cannot solve the 
problems of the world. We can sometimes help others resolve their differ- 
ences, but we cannot do so by imposing our own particular solutions. 

In the coming months, there is important work for all of us in 
advancing international cooperation and economic progress in the cause 
of peace. 

Later this spring, the leaders of several industrial nations of Europe, 
North America, and Japan will confer at a summit meeting in London 
on a broad range of issues. We must promote the health of the industrial 
economies. We must seek to restrain inflation and bring ways of managing 
our own domestic economies for the benefit of the global economy. 

We must move forward with multilateral trade negotiations in 
Geneva. 

The United States will support the efforts of our friends to strengthen 
the democratic institutions in Europe, and particularly in Portugal 
and Spain. 

We will work closely with our European friends on the forthcoming 
Review Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. We want 
to make certain that the provisions of the Helsinki Agreement are fully 
implemented and that progress is made to further East-West cooperation. 

In the Middle East we are doing our best to clarify areas of dis- 
agreement, to surface underlying consensus, and to help to develop mu- 
tually acceptable principles that can form a flexible framework for a 
just and a permanent settlement. 

In southern Africa, we will work to help attain majority rule through 
peaceful means. We believe that such fundamental transformation can 
be achieved, to the advantage of both the blacks and whites who live in 
that region of the world. Anything less than that may bring a protracted 
racial war, with devastating consequences to all. 

This week the Government of the United States took action to bring 
our country into full compliance with United Nations sanctions against 
the illegal regime in Rhodesia. And I will sign that bill Friday in Wash- 
ington. 

We will put our relations with Latin America on a more constructive 
footing, recognizing the global character of the region’s problems. 

We are also working to resolve in amicable negotiations the future 
of the Panama Canal. 

We will continue our efforts to develop further our relationships with 
the People’s Republic of China. We recognize our parallel strategic inter- 


ests in maintaining stability in Asia, and we will act in the spirit of the 
Shanghai Communique. 
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In Southeast Asia and in the Pacific, we will strengthen our associ- 
ation with our traditional friends, and we will seek to improve relations 
with our former adversaries. 

We have a mission now in Vietnam seeking peaceful resolution of the 
differences that have separated us for so long. 

Throughout the world, we are ready to normalize our relationships 
and to seek reconciliation with all states which are ready to work with us 
in promoting global progress and global peace. 

Above all, the search for peace requires a much more deliberate effort 
to contain the global arms race. Let me speak in this context, first, of the 
US.-Soviet Union relationship, and then of the wider need to contain 
the proliferation of arms throughout the global community. 

I intend to pursue the strategic arms limitation talks between the 
United States and the Soviet Union with determination and with energy. 
Our Secretary of State will visit Moscow in just a few days. 

SALT is extraordinarily complicated. But the basic fact is that while 
negotiations remain deadlocked, the arms race goes on; the security of 
both countries and the entire world is threatened. 

My preference would be for strict controls or even a freeze on new 
types and new generations of weaponry and with a deep reduction in the 
strategic arms of both sides. Such a major step towards not only arms 
limitation but arms reduction would be welcomed by mankind as a giant 
step towards peace. 

Alternatively, and perhaps much more easily, we could conclude a 
limited agreement based on those elements of the Vladivostok Accord 
on which we can find complete consensus, and set aside for prompt con- 
sideration and subsequent negotiations the more contentious issues and 
also the deeper reductions in nuclear weapons which I favor. 

We will also explore the possibility of a total cessation of nuclear 
testing. While our ultimate goal is for all nuclear powers to end testing, 
we do not regard this as a prerequisite for the suspension of tests by the 
two principal nuclear powers, the Soviet Union and the United States. 

We should, however, also pursue a broad, permanent multilateral 
agreement on this issue. 

We will also seek to establish Soviet willingness to reach agreement 
with us on mutual military restraint in the Indian Ocean, as well as on 
such matters as arms exports to the troubled areas of the world. 

In proposing such accommodations I remain fully aware that Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations will continue to be highly competitive—but I believe 
that our competition must be balanced by cooperation in preserving peace, 
and thus our mutual survival. 

I will seek such cooperation with the Soviet Union—earnestly, con- 
stantly, and sincerely. 

However, the effort to contain the arms race is not a matter just 
for the United States and Soviet Union alone. There must be a wider ef- 
fort to reduce the flow of weapons to all the troubled spots of this globe. 

Accordingly, we will try to reach broader agreements among pro- 
ducer and consumer nations to limit the export of conventional arms, and 
we, ourselves, will take the initiative on our own because the United States 
has become one of the major arms suppliers of the world. 

We are deeply committed to halting the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. And we will undertake a new effort to reach multilateral agree- 
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ments désigned to provide legitimate supplies of nuclear fuels for the 
production of energy, while controlling the poisonous and dangerous 
atomic wastes. 

Working with other nations represented here, we hope to advance 
the cause of peace. We will make a strong and a positive contribution at 
the upcoming Special Session on Disarmament which I understand will 
commence next year. 

But the search for peace also means the search for justice. One of the 
greatest challenges before us as a nation, and therefore one of our greatest 
opportunities, is to participate in molding a global economic system which 
will bring greater prosperity to all the people of all countries. 

I come from a part of the United States which is largely agrarian and 
which for many years did not have the advantages of adequate transpor- 
tation or capital or management skills or education which were available 
in the industrial States of our country. 

So I can sympathize with the leaders of the developing nations, and 
I want them to know that we will do our part. 

To this end, the United States will be advancing proposals aimed 
at meeting the basic human needs of the developing world and helping 
them to increase their productive capacity. I have asked Congress to 
provide $7!/, billion of foreign assistance in the coming year, and I will 
work to ensure sustained American assistance as the process of global 
economic development continues. I am also urging the Congress of our 
country to increase our contributions to the United Nations Development 
Program and meet in full our pledges to multilateral lending institutions, 
especially the International Development Association of the World Bank. 

We remain committed to an open international trading system, one 
which does not ignore domestic concerns in the United States. We have 
extended duty-free treatment to many products from the developing 
countries. In the multilateral trade agreements in Geneva we have offered 
substantial trade concessions on the goods of primary interest to develop- 
ing countries. And in accordance with the Tokyo Declaration, we are also 
examining ways to provide additional consideration for the special needs 
of developing countries. 

The United States is willing to consider, with a positive and open 
attitude, the negotiation on agreements to stabilize commodity prices, in- 
cluding the establishment of a common funding arrangement for financ- 
ing buffer stocks where they are a part of individual negotiated agree- 
ments. 

I also believe that the developing countries must acquire fuller par- 
ticipation in the global economic decisionmaking process. Some progress 
has already been made in this regard by expanding participation of de- 
veloping countries in the International Monetary Fund. 

We must use our collective natural resources wisely and construc- 
tively. We've not always done so. Today our oceans are being plundered 
and defiled. With a renewed spirit of cooperation and hope we join in the 
Conference of the Law of the Sea in order to correct past mistakes of 
generations gone by and to ensure that all nations can share the bounties 
of the eternal oceans in the future. 

We must also recognize that the world is facing serious shortages 
of energy. This is truly a global problem. For our part, we are determined 
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to reduce waste and to work with others toward a fair and proper sharing 
of the benefits and costs of energy resources. 

The search for peace and justice also means respect for human dig- 
nity. All the signatories of the U.N. Charter have pledged themselves to 
observe and to respect basic human rights. Thus, no member of the United 
Nations can claim that mistreatment of its citizens is solely its own busi- 
ness. Equally, no member can avoid its responsibilities to review and to 
speak when torture or unwarranted deprivation occurs in any part of 
the world. 

The basic thrust of human affairs points toward a more universal 
demand for fundamental human rights. The United States has a historical 
birthright to be associated with this process. 

We in the United States accept this responsibility in the fullest and 
the most constructive sense. Ours is a commitment, and not just a political 
posture. I know perhaps as well as anyone that our own ideals in the area 
of human rights have not always been attained in the United States, 
but the American people have an abiding commitment to the full realiza- 
tion of these ideals. And we are determined, therefore, to deal with our 
deficiencies quickly and openly. We have nothing to conceal. 

To demonstrate this commitment, I will seek congressional approval 
and sign the U.N. covenants on economic, social, and cultural rights, and 
the covenants on civil and political rights. And I will work closely with our 
own Congress in seeking to support the ratification not only of these two 
instruments but the United Nations Genocide Convention and the Treaty 
for the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, as well. I 
have just removed all restrictions on American travel abroad, and we are 
moving now to liberalize almost completely travel opportunities to 
America. 

_ The United Nations is a global forum dedicated to the peace and 
well-being of every individual—no matter how weak, no matter how 
poor. But we have allowed its human rights machinery to be ignored and 
sometimes politicized. There is much that can be done to strengthen it. 

The Human Rights Commission should be prepared to meet more 
often. And all nations should be prepared to offer its fullest cooperation to 
the Human Rights Commission, to welcome its investigations, to work 
with its officials, and to act on its reports. 

I would like to see the entire United Nations Human Rights Division 
moved back here to the central headquarters, where its activities will be 
in the forefront of our attention and where the attention of the press corps 
can stimulate us to deal honestly with this sensitive issue. The proposal 
made 12 years ago by the Government of Costa Rica, to establish a U.N. 
High Commission{er] for Human Rights, also deserves our renewed 
attention and our support. 

Strengthened international machinery will help us to close the gap 
between promise and performance in protecting human rights. When 
gross or widespread violation takes place—contrary to international com- 
mitments—it is of concern to all. The solemn commitments of the United 
Nations Charter, of the United Nations Universal Declaration for Human 
Rights, of the Helsinki Accords, and of many other international instru- 
ments must be taken just as seriously as commercial or security agree- 
ments. 
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This issue is important in itself. It should not block progress on other 
important matters affecting the security and well-being of our people and 
of world peace. It is obvious that the reduction of tension, the control of 
nuclear arms, the achievement of harmony in the troubled areas of the 
world, and the provision of food, good health, and education will inde- 
pendently contribute to advancing the human condition. 

In our relationships with other countries, these mutual concerns 
will be reflected in our political, our cultural, and our economic attitudes. 

These then are our basic priorities as we work with other members 
to strengthen and to improve the United Nations. 

First, we will strive for peace in the troubled areas of the world; 
second, we will aggressively seek to control the weaponry of war; third, 
we will promote a new system of international economic progress and co- 
operation; and fourth, we will be steadfast in our dedication to the dignity 
and well-being of people throughout the world. 

I believe that this is a foreign policy that is consistent with my own 
Nation’s historic values and commitments. And I believe that it is a for- 
eign policy that is consonant with the ideals of the United Nations. 

Thank you very much. 





NoTE: The President spoke at 7:35 p.m. in the General Assembly Hall after being 
introduced by United Nations Secretary General Kurt Waldheim. Following his 
address, the President attended a reception in the North Lounge, hosted by Secretary 


General Waldheim. 


Earlier in the evening, the President had dinner with Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and U.S. Representative to the United Nations Andrew J. Young. 





Rhodesian Chrome Legislation 


The President’s Remarks on Signing H.R. 1746 Into 
Law. March 18, 1977 


Somebody said it’s such a short bill that was passed. But 
it took so long to get it done. 

I’m very grateful this morning to have a chance to sign 
House Resolution 1746, which gives me the authority to 
reestablish the embargo against the purchase of chrome 
from Rhodesia. 

This legislation probably has as high a symbolic im- 
portance in international affairs as anything that I will 
do this year. It’s something that I sign with gratitude 
and appreciation on the one hand, and regret on the 
other—gratitude and appreciation because the Congress 
and I have demonstrated vividly that we are deeply con- 
cerned about our own abandonment of a unanimous deci- 
sion made by the United Nations in which our country 
participated, in effect, on its word of honor, and then 
later because of pressing circumstances revoked. 

I think it puts us on the side of what’s right and proper. 
I believe that this resolution can lead to help in resolving 


the southern African questions, particularly relating to 
Rhodesia. 


The regret is that we’ve not been able to work harmoni- 
ously with a legitimate government in Rhodesia /Zim- 
babwe. As you know, there is an illegal government there. 
They have not been willing yet to come forward and 
negotiate effectively between the white and black citizens 
of Rhodesia, and this is something that all of us regret. 

Our country is playing a strong but secondary role in 
the Rhodesian question. Britain legally still has dominion 
over this territory. They are the top persons who have 
participated in trying to bring the disputing parties to- 
gether. We’ve negotiated constantly with them, and I 
think we will continue to play this secondary but impor- 
tant and supportive role. 

The only nation, I believe, that recognizes the Smith 
government is South Africa, and we’ve been working 
closely with them. This puts us back on the side of support 
for the United Nations. It puts us in the strategic position 
to help with the resolution of the Rhodesian question. 
And the attendance here of the labor leaders, for in- 
stance, who are involved in the steel industry, is indicative 
of the fact that we do have adequate supplies of chrome 
on hand or in shipment to tide us over in this period that 
is immediately ahead of us. 


I am also instructing that the embargo be reinstituted, 
permitting shipments that are en route to come into our 
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country. And, of course, under the congressional decision 
that was made this week, I would have the authority to 
reopen purchases of Rhodesian chrome in the future if 
it becomes appropriate. 

So it is with a great deal of gratitude to the Congress 
and to others who’ve helped make this decision that J 
sign this very important legislation. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill into law.] 


I want to thank again the Members of the Congress 
who were so effective in finally passing this bill. It was a 
matter of great interest last night when I visited the 
United Nations. Many of the delegates to the UN who 
came by to speak to me in the receiving line expressed 
their deep appreciation for this move. 

I think it is going to help us not only in the South 
African question, the Rhodesian question, the Namibian 
question, but also throughout the world. 

Thank you very much, again. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:08 a.m. at the signing ceremony 
in the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


As enacted, the bill (H.R. 1746) is Public Law 95-12, approved 
March 18, 1977. 


Rhodesian Chrome Legislation 


Statement by the President on Signing H.R. 1746 Into 
Law. March 18, 1977 


I have today signed H.R. 1746, which restores Execu- 
tive authority to enforce sanctions against Rhodesian 
chrome. 


This measure is a central element in our African policy. 
Members of my administration have supported it with 
one voice. With it, we are bringing the United States 
back in line with the decisions of the Security Council 
and with our obligations under the United Nations 
Charter. 


H.R. 1746 effectively reinstates an embargo against 
the importation of Rhodesian chrome and other minerals, 
as well as any steel mill product containing Rhodesian 
chromium. As a matter of equity, however, I am issuing 
an Executive order which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exempt shipments now in transit to the United 
States. 

Our country is committed to the concept of rapid tran- 
sition to majority rule in Rhodesia under non-violent con- 
ditions. I view this measure today as an appropriate and 
positive step toward that goal. We have consistently stated 
our belief that a peaceful solution in Rhodesia depends 
upon negotiations that involve a full spectrum of opinion 
among its leaders, both black and white. With the enact- 
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ment of this measure, there can be no mistake about our 
support for that principle. 

I hope that the present Rhodesian authorities, as well as 
the black African nationalist leaders, will accurately assess 
the vote of the Congress and this administration’s stand 
on Rhodesia. The solution rests in their hands, not ours. 
Further delay in negotiations will invite more violence and 
increase the prospect of outside intervention—an outcome 
which every person of good will wishes to avoid. 

With the cooperation of the Congress, we have taken 
a step of great importance in our southern African policy. 
I want to thank the leadership of both Houses for their 
initiative in bringing about this encouraging development. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 1746) is Public Law 95-12, 
approved March 18, 1977. 


Trade Involving Southern Rhodesia 


Executive Order 11978. March 18, 1977 


RELATING TO TRADE AND OTHER TRANSACTIONS 
INVOLVING SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5 
of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 287c), and Section 301 of Title 3 
of the United States Code, and as President of the United 
States of America, Section 4 of Executive Order No. 
11419 of July 29, 1968, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection : 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury may exempt from 
the provisions of this Order, and Executive Order No. 
11322, as amended, any shipment of chromium in any 
form which is in transit to the United States on March 18, 
1977.”. 

Jmmmy CARTER 
The White House, 
March 18, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:51 p.m., 
March 18, 1977] 

NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 

House press release. 


Water Resource Projects 


The President’s Letter to Members of Congress. 
Dated March 16, 1977. Released March 18, 1977 


To Members of Congress 
I have heard from many members of Congress about 
my decision to review water projects and to delete fund- 
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ing for some of them. I want you to know that I am 
aware of your concerns and I sympathize with them. 

It is essential to involve the Congress in developing a 
coherent water resource policy, which we have not had 
in the past. Toward this end I will arrange a meeting 
with Congressional leaders from all relevant committees 
to meet personally with me in order to establish a dialogue 
and close cooperation on this issue. In the future, when 
the time constraints are not as severe as those I faced in 
preparing revisions to the FY 1978 budget, any project 
to be recommended for deletion will be discussed with 
the members of Congress in whose areas those projects 
are located. 

Many of the country’s water projects were authorized 
quite some time ago, when economic conditions and 
environmental concerns were different. The fact that 
many of these water resource projects present economic, 
environmental or safety problems today is no reflection 
on the Congress, the Corps of Engineers or the Depart- 
ment of Interior, because different criteria were used 
at the time these projects were initially authorized. Some 
have asked me to accept, in full, judgments made long 
ago on these projects and not to re-evaluate them at all 
in light of present, changed circumstances. But enormous 
sums of money, as well as major environmental and safety 
matters, are involved. I cannot meet my commitment to 
balance the budget unless the Congress and I can co- 
operate in reducing unnecessary spending. Every on- 
going program in the government must be continually 
examined in the light of the harsh realities of a tight 
budget. 

I approached my decision to delete funding on certain 
water projects, to review all current projects, and to 
develop permanent, rational criteria for future projects, 
out of a commitment to fiscal responsibility, environ- 
mental quality and human safety. You may be assured 
that my decision was not arbitrary and that no arbitrary 
decisions will be made in the future. Projects will be 
assessed on an individual basis, based upon criteria de- 
veloped in close consultation with Congress. 

The review process which we have begun will be ob- 
jective, complete and fair. We will be holding hearings 
on projects which pose severe economic, environmental 
or safety questions prior to the time that I make my final 
recommendations to the Congress. 


The criteria by which ongoing projects will be judged 
cannot be as strict as the criteria which will be applied 
to projects which will be authorized in the future. With 
ongoing projects we will consider such factors as the de- 
gree of project completion, local investments, potential 
dislocations and other factors. 


Of the over 325 ongoing projects of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, our initial screen- 
ing criteria indicate that the vast majority of these projects 
will be completed as planned. Announcements of the 
results of this initial screening will be made within the 
next few days. Exaggerations of the number of projects 
to be deleted have been caused by the circulation and 
misunderstanding of various lists which I had never seen 
and which had no official sanction. 

The 19 projects I deleted from the FY 1978 budget 
posed problems too severe to ignore. Examples of some 
of these problems illustrate the concerns which lead to 
my decision: 

—One project would be built in an earthquake zone, 
potentially jeopardizing the lives of thousands of people. 

—One project appeared to be in violation of an inter- 
national treaty, and Canada has repeatedly asked the 
United States to suspend construction. 


—One project would have resulted in a federal invest- 
ment of $1.4 million for each individual landowner bene- 
fitting from the project, and only about 60 landowners 
would be benefitted. 

—Some projects would have inundated large amounts 
of productive farms and forests without counting these 
losses as project costs and providing questionable flood 
control, recreation and other benefits. 


—One project would have destroyed significant and 
heavily used natural recreation areas to create unneeded 
lakes for flatwater recreation already abundantly 
provided. % 


—One project would have widened a waterway at 
taxpayer expense for the benefit of a very few private 
companies. 

—Several projects would have worsened the water 
shortages and salinity concentrations in the Colorado 
River, causing increased problems for downstream users, 
expensive remedial desalting costs, and jeopardizing our 
water agreements and treaties with Mexico. 


—Several projects had costs exceeding benefits, even 
at their low authorized discount rates and even if ques- 
tionable benefits were not examined. 


In cooperation with Congress I want to insure that 
our future water resource policies meet the real needs of 
this nation. I look forward to working with you in that 
enterprise. 

Sincerely, 
Jmmmy CarTER 
NOTE: The text of the President’s letter was made available by 


the White House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The President’s Message to the Congress. Dated March 17, 1977. Released 
March 18, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the years since World War II, the United States has encouraged 
economic development throughout the world through a variety of eco- 
nomic assistance programs. 

Most of our efforts have succeeded. Some have failed. Now we have 
the opportunity, as with many of our domestic programs, to learn from 
our experience, and to improve our policies in the future. 

Members of my Administration are now testifying in support of our 
approach to foreign assistance. I am sending you this message to explain 
some of the principles behind our program—especially, to outline the 
lessons we have learned about foreign assistance and the goals we now 
hope to achieve. 

The future of the United States will be affected by the ability of 
developing nations to overcome poverty, achieve healthy growth and pro- 
vide more secure lives for their people. We wish to join with other na- 
tions in combining our efforts, knowledge, and resources to help poorer 
countries overcome the problems of hunger, disease, and illiteracy. We 
are seeking important improvements in our program, some of which re- 
flect changes in emphasis and approach: 

—We will ensure that lending agencies attach adequate self-help 
conditions to their loans so that borrowing nations will make effective 
use of the funds they receive. 

—We will make certain that the Congress is able to exercise its 
legitimate responsibility to monitor the effectiveness of our aid programs. 

—We will encourage other wealthy nations to contribute a greater 
share to the multilateral aid effort, and we will reduce our own share 
where it has been too high. 

—TIn close cooperation with the Congress we have made sure that 
our concessional aid goes to those who need it most; we will continue 
this approach. 

—We are now reforming the policies which have, on occasion, 
awarded liberal grants and loans to repressive regimes which violate hu- 
man rights. 

—We will root out mismanagement and inefficiency where they 
exist in our foreign assistance programs in order to guarantee that bene- 
fits will always be delivered to those for whom the programs were 
designed. 

—We recognize that salaries and living styles of some employees have 
been too lavish, and we will insist that the international programs we sup- 
port do more to control their administrative overhead. 

—I will work closely with the Congress to see that our aid efforts 
are more closely correlated to international economic and political cir- 
cumstances and talk frankly to American citizens about the economic, 
political, and security benefits we receive from our foreign assistance 
programs. 
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Close cooperation and support from the Congress is essential to the 
effectiveness of our efforts. In a few areas the program I have submitted 
requires a significant increase in funding—but I have asked for this only 
where I am sure that the increase will be worthwhile. 

To achieve our goals of helping the people of the world toward eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, relieving the victims of disasters, investing in a 
healthy world economy, and supporting the security of friendly nations, 
I ask your favorable consideration for the following: 

—Multilateral Development Assistance. International financial in- 
stitutions such as the World Bank group—in particular the International 
Development Association—and the Inter-American and Asian Develop- 
ment Banks are major sources of assistance loans to the world’s poor na- 
tions. These institutions have been highly professional in their work. 
They help remove political considerations from development efforts, and 
they encourage developing countries to pursue sound domestic policies. 
They enable many donors to pool their efforts—including some of the 
oil-exporting nations. An initial, modest U.S. contribution to the African 
Development Bank will provide our encouragement to this promising 
regional effort. 

We are asking $540 million in supplemental appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1977 to fulfill past pledges to the international financial institu- 
tions, and $2.7 billion in new appropriations for fiscal year 1978. This is 
an increase (of approximately one-third) for an effort which has proved 
to be very effective. The largest single expenditure is for U.S. participa- 
tion in the 5th replenishment of the International Development Associa- 
tion, which makes loans on favorable terms to the world’s poorest nations. 

The United Nations Development Program, which provides impor- 
tant technical assistance to the developing world, has also proven its ef- 
fectiveness and worth. We are seeking an appropriation of $130 million 
for fiscal year 1978, a 30% increase over last year. 

—Bilateral Development Assistance. Congress has played a major 
role in developing our bilateral programs, which provide direct American 
support for development programs in the poorer countries. Through these 
programs we have shared our expertise and our resources with other coun- 
tries. Our bilateral programs are directed at the poorest people in these 
countries’ populations; they emphasize food and nutrition, population 
and health, education and human resource development, and science 
and technology, including energy development. 

We have certain expectations of the countries which we help. We 
have no intention of running their governments or their economies, but 
we expect them to mobilize their own resources in the effort to develop, 
to ensure that the poor share in the benefits, and to respect basic human 
rights. 

I am asking the Congress to provide $1.3 billion for the bilateral 
development assistance program for fiscal year 1978. This is a 20% 
increase over the amount provided for fiscal year 1977, which I believe 
is clearly worthwhile. 

Last year, the Congress, on its own initiative, appropriated $5 mil- 
lion to help develop a comprehensive long-term recovery plan for the 
Sahel region, which had undergone a disastrous drought. As the first 
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major U.S. contribution to this program, I am requesting $50 million for 
fiscal year 1978. We will cooperate with other interested nations in mak- 
ing further contributions to the Sahel development effort in the future. 

—The PL-480 Program. The enormous vitality of U.S. agricul- 
tural production permits us to share a portion of our bounty in the form 
of food aid. Our PL-480 programs should not only help the poorer coun- 
tries improve the quantity and quality of their nutrition, but also encour- 
age self-help programs that will improve their capacity to feed their peo- 
ple in the future. And these programs let us offer relief from famine and 
privation in the wake of natural and man-made disasters. In fiscal year 
1978, our food aid programs will distribute $1.4 billion in agricultural 
commodities. 

—Security Assistance Program. Only where peace and security are 
assured can free nations devote their full energies to development. Our 
security assistance programs are keyed to these goals, and to advancing 
the security interests of the United States in cooperation with our friends 
and allies. Nearly two-thirds of the funds requested for security assistance 
will be for economic supporting programs. I have increased the amounts 
proposed by the previous Administration for the Middle East; this will 
strengthen the economic underpinnings so essential to achievement of our 
goal of peace and stability in this vital region. 

For FY—1978 the major elements of my program on security assist- 
ance are: 

* Grant military aid—$284.6 million to eight countries, in most of 
which we also have U.S. military facilities essential to our global interests. 
This includes $224 million in programs plus $60.6 million in general and 
administrative costs, most of which will be reimbursed from other sources. 

° Grant military education—$35.7 million to train future military 
leaders. 

° Financing for foreign military sales—$708 million, which will fi- 
nance $2.2 billion in loans to help foreign governments eventually to 
meet their essential security needs by themselves, instead of depending 
on U.S. handouts. 

* Security supporting assistance—$1.9 billion to finance programs 
for countries whose economic condition is a factor in our efforts to assure 
international security. The two areas where most of these funds will be 
used—Middle East, and depending on events, Southern Africa—testify 
to the significance of these programs. 

These proposals are fully consistent with my wish to limit budget 
increases to essentials. My assistance program is part of an effort to com- 
bine support of our country’s economic interests and security with com- 
passion for the impoverished millions of fellow human beings who share 
the world with us. 

I hope that the economic assistance program now before you will 
receive your careful, prompt, and sympathetic attention. It represents a 
vital step toward partnership in a peaceful and equitable world order. 


Jrmmy CarTER 
The White House, 


March 17, 1977. 
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Oil Pollution of the Oceans 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommend- 
ing Measures To Control the Problem. Dated 
March 17,1977. Released March 18, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The recent series of oil tanker accidents in and near 
American waters is a grave reminder of the risks asso- 
ciated with marine transportation of oil. Though we can 
never entirely eliminate these risks, we can reduce them. 
Today I am announcing a diverse but interrelated group 
of measures designed to do so. 

These measures are both international and domestic. 
Pollution of the oceans by oil is a global problem requiring 
global solutions. I intend to communicate directly with 
the leaders of a number of major maritime nations to so- 
licit their support for international action. Oil pollution is 
also a serious domestic problem requiring prompt and 
effective action by the federal government to reduce the 
danger to American lives, the American economy, and 
American beaches and shorelines, and the steps I am tak- 
ing will do this. 

The following measures are designed to achieve three 
objectives: First, to reduce oil pollution caused by tanker 
accidents and by routine operational discharges from all 
vessels; Second, to improve our ability to deal swiftly 
and effectively with oil spills when they do occur; and 
Third, to provide full and dependable compensation to 
victims of oil pollution damage. 

These are the measures I recommend: 

* RatiFIcaTION of the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution from Ships. I am trans- 
mitting this far-reaching and comprehensive treaty to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. This Convention, by 
imposing segregated ballast requirements for new large 
oil tankers and placing stringent controls on all oil dis- 
charges from ships, represents an important multilateral 
step toward reducing the risk of marine oil pollution. 
In the near future, I will submit implementing legislation 
to the Congress. 

* ReForm of ship construction and equipment stand- 
ards. I am instructing the Secretary of Transportation to 
develop new rules for oil tanker standards within 60 
days. These regulations will apply to all oil tankers over 
20,000 deadweight tons, U.S. and foreign, which call at 
American ports. These regulations will include: 

—Double bottoms on all new tankers; 

—Segregated ballast on all tankers; 

—TInert gas systems on all tankers; 


—Backup radar systems, including collision avoidance 
equipment, on all tankers; and 


——Improved emergency steering standards for all 
tankers. 


These requirements will be fully effective within five 
years. Where technological improvements and alternatives 
can be shown to achieve the same degree of protection 
against pollution, the rules will allow their use. 

Experience has shown that ship construction and equip- 
ment standards are effective only if backed by a strong 
enforcement program. Because the quality of inspections 
by some nations falls short of U.S. practice, I have in- 
structed the Department of State and the Coast Guard 
to begin diplomatic efforts to improve the present inter- 
national system of inspection and certification. In addi- 
tion, I recommend the immediate scheduling of a special 
international conference for late 1977 to consider these 
construction and inspection measures. 

* IMPROVEMENT of crew standards and training. I 
am instructing the Secretary of Transportation to take 
immediate steps to raise the licensing and qualification 
standards for American crews. 

The international requirements for crew qualifications, 
which are far from strict, will be dealt with by a major 
international conference we will participate in next year. 
I am instructing the Secretary of Transportation to iden- 
tify additional requirements which should be discussed, 
and if not included, may be imposed by the United States 
after 1978 on the crews of all ships calling at American 
ports. 

* DEVELOPMENT of Tanker Boarding Program and 
U.S. Marine Safety Information System. Starting im- 
mediately, the Coast Guard will board and examine each 
foreign flag tanker calling at American ports at least once 
a year and more often if necessary. This examination will 
insure that the ship meets all safety and environmental 
protection regulations. Those ships which fail to do so 
may be denied access to U.S. ports or, in some cases, de- 
nied the right to leave until the deficiencies have been cor- 
rected. The information gathered by this boarding pro- 
gram will permit the Coast Guard to identify individual 
tankers having histories of poor maintenance, accidents, 
and pollution violations. We will also require that the 
names of tanker owners, major stockholders, and changes 
in vessel names be disclosed and included in this Marine 
Safety Information System. 

* ApprovaL of Comprehensive Oil Pollution Liabil- 
ity and Compensation Legislation. I am transmitting ap- 
propriate legislation to establish a single, national stand- 
ard of strict liability for oil spills. This legislation is 
designed to replace the present fragmented, overlapping 
systems of federal and state liability laws and compensa- 
tion funds. It will also create a $200 million fund to clean 
up oil spills and compensate victims for oil pollution 
damages. 

* IMpROVEMENT of federal ability to respond to oil 
pollution emergencies. I have directed the appropriate 
federal agencies, particularly the Coast Guard and the 
Environmental Protection Agency, in cooperation with 
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state and local governments to improve our ability to con- 
tain and minimize the damaging effects of oil spills. The 
goal is an ability to respond within six hours to a spill of 
100,000 tons. 

Oil pollution of the oceans is a serious problem that 
calls for concentrated, energetic, and prompt attention. 
I believe these measures constitute an effective program to 
control it. My Administration pledges its best efforts, in 
cooperation with the international community, the Con- 
gress, and the public, to preserve the earth’s oceans and 
their resources. 


Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 


March 17, 1977. 


Office of Science and 
Technology Policy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Frank Press 


To Be Director. March 18, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Frank Press to be Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy. Press will also serve as the Science 
and Technology Advisor to the President. He is cur- 
rently chairman of the Department of Earth and Plan- 
etary Sciences at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Press was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., on December 4, 
1924. He received a B.S. degree from the College of the 
City of New York in 1944 and an M.A. (1946) and 
Ph. D. (1949) from Columbia University. 


He served on the faculty in the Geology Department 
at Columbia University as an instructor from 1949 to 
1951, an assistant professor in 1951-52, and an associate 
professor from 1952 to 1955. 


From 1955 to 1965, Press was a professor of geophysics 
at California Institute of Technology, and from 1957 to 
1965, he also served as director of the Seismological 
Laboratory there. He has served in his present position 
at M.I.T. since 1965. 


Press has served as a consultant to the President’s As- 
sistant for Science and Technology since 1964, and from 
1956 to 1960, and to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration since 1965, and between 1960 and 1962. 
He was a member of the National Science Board from 


1970 to 1976. 


He has also been a consultant to the U.S. Navy, the 
U.S. Geological Survey, the U.S. Department of State, 
the U.S. Department of Defense, the Agency for Inter- 
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national Development, and the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

He is editor of Physics of the Earth and Planetary 
Interiors and a consulting editor of the International 
Series in the Earth and Planetary Sciences. He has had 
numerous articles published in scientific journals. 

Press is a member of the U.S./U.S.S.R. Working 
Groups in Earthquake Prediction and Marine Geology / 
Geophysics. He has been chairman of the Committee on 
Scholarly Communication with the People’s Republic of 
China since 1975. 

He served on the U.S. delegation to the Nuclear Test 
Ban Conferences in Geneva in 1959, 1960, and 1961, and 
in Moscow in 1963. He served on the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee from 1961 to 1964. 


Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Roger C. Aliman To Be Assistant Secretary jor Capital 
Markets and Debt Management. March 18, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Roger C. Altman to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
(Capital Markets and Debt Management). Altman is a 
general partner with Lehman Brothers, Inc., a New York 
investment banking firm. 

Altman was born in Boston, Mass., on April 2, 1945. 
He received an A.B. degree from Georgetown University 
in 1967 and an M.B.A. from the University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Business in 1969. 

Altman has worked for Lehman Brothers since 1969 in 
the area of corporate finance. He also worked on the 
Carter / Mondale transition staff, working on the Treasury 
Department transition. 

Altman was a member of the Carey Select Commission 
on New York State Public Authorities in 1974 and 1975. 
He received the Institutional Investor Award as one of 
the ten outstanding investment bankers in the United 
States in 1975. 

He is married and resides in New York City. 


Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William J. Beckham, Jr., To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Administration. March 18, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
William J. Beckham, Jr., to be an Assistant Secretary 
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of the Treasury (Administration). Beckham is chief exec- 
utive assistant and deputy mayor of Detroit. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 7, 
1940. He attended Detroit Institute of Technology 
(1959-60), Wayne State University (1960-62), Ameri- 
can University (1962-64), and the University of Mary- 
land (1965-66), taking courses in political science. 

Beckham worked as a Capitol Police officer at the U.S. 
Senate from 1962 to 1964. In 1964, he went to work for 
Senator Philip Hart’s campaign in Detroit as a cam- 
paign assistant. In January 1965, he joined Senator Hart’s 
staff in Washington as an aide responsible for correspond- 
ence to constituents. 

From 1966 to 1970, Beckham served as an adminis- 
trative aide in Senator Hart’s Detroit office, where he was 
responsible for managing the office and establishing an 
additional office in Grand Rapids. 

Beckham served as staff assistant in Senator Hart’s 
Washington office from 1971 to 1973, responsible for 
monitoring and reviewing legislative and agency actions 
in the areas of labor, education, housing, and hunger and 
malnutrition, and for coordinating the activities of the 
Michigan offices. 

From January 1973 to November 1973, Beckham 
served as director of the Equal Opportunities Subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor Subcommittee. 

In November 1973, he joined Detroit Mayor-elect 
Coleman Young’s transition staff as director, and in Jan- 
uary 1974, he became chief executive assistant and dep- 
uty mayor of Detroit. 


Beckham is married and resides in Detroit. 


National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Joan B. Claybrook To Be Administrator. 
March 18, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Joan B. Claybrook to be Administrator of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration. Ms. Claybrook 
is an attorney with Public Citizen in Washington, D.C. 


Ms. Claybrook was born in Baltimore, Md., on June 
12, 1937. She received a B.A. degree in history from 
Goucher College in 1959, and a J.D. degree from George- 
town Law Center in 1973. 


From 1959 to 1965, she was a research analyst for 
the Social Security Administration in Woodlawn, Md. 
In 1965 and 1966, she worked for Representative James 
A. McKay and Senator Walter Mondale on an American 


Political Science Association fellowship in congressional 
relations. 

Ms. Claybrook served as special assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Highway Traffic Safety Asso- 
ciation from 1966 to 1970. She did research for the 
Public Interest Research Group from 1970 until 1973, 
when she joined the staff of Public Citizen. 

Ms. Claybrook resides in Baltimore, Md. 


Department of Agriculture and 
Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

M. Rupert Cutler To Be Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Conservation, Research and Education, and a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. March 18, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
M. Rupert Cutler to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
(Conservation, Research and Education) and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Cutler is an assistant professor and extension 
specialist in resource development at Michigan State 
University. 

Cutler was born in Plymouth, Mich., on October 28, 
1933. He received a B.S. degree in 1955 from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He received an M.S. (1971) and 
a Ph. D. (1972) in resource development from Michigan 
State University. 

From 1955 to 1956, Cutler was a consumer publica- 
tions writer for Argus Cameras. In 1956 and 1957, he 
served as editor of the Winslow Mail, in Winslow, Ariz. 
He was executive secretary of Wildlife Conservation Inc., 
from 1957 to 1958, and from 1958 to 1962, he served as 
chief of the education division for the Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, in Richmond, Va. 

Cutler served as assistant chief of the conservation edu- 
cation division of the National Wildlife Federation from 
1962 to 1964, and as managing editor of National Wild- 
life Magazine from 1964 to 1965. From 1965 to 1969, 
he was assistant executive director of the Wilderness So- 
ciety. He then entered Michigan State to obtaim his 
master’s and doctorate degrees and joined the faculty 
there in 1973. 


Cutler has been active in State and national wildlife 
and resource development organizations, and in 1976 was 
appointed by Governor William Milliken to the Michigan 
Environmental Review Board, which approves State 
environmental impact statements. 
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He is married and has three children. He resides in 
Lansing, Mich. 


United States Ambassador to Italy 


Remarks of the President and Richard Gardner 
at the Swearing-In Ceremony for Mr. Gardner. 
March 18, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Hello, everybody. It’s nice to have vou 
here for a very important occasion. We have known each 
other for a long time, Richard Gardner and I and his wife, 
Danielle. 

During the 2 or 3 years that I was preparing to take 
over as President, I had a few very close and constant 
advisers, and Richard Gardner was one of them. He 
helped me in the preparation of some of the major 
speeches that I made to the United Nations on nuclear 
proliferation and in analyzing foreign affairs. And I was 
quite delighted when Cy Vance came shortly after the 
inauguration to say, “We need very urgently to have an 
outstanding Ambassador to Italy, and I have a recom- 
mendation to make to you,” and I was particularly de- 
lighted when he said, “It’s Richard Gardner.” 

So we had had a very common approach to the im- 
portance of our friendship with Italy—a need to appoint 
a superb person to serve there. And also we have an added 
bonus in that Danielle will fit in very well with the Italian 
community, being part of it, and I think this is a standard 
of diplomatic appointments that I doubt that I can con- 
tinue to equal no matter how hard I try. 

We have a very important friendship with Italy. They 
are our staunch friend and allies. And I believe that this 
will do justice to them, and I know that Richard Gardner 
and Danielle will make our country proud of their service 
as Ambassadors to Italy. . 

I would like to ask now Judge Higginbotham to give 
the oath, and I know that all our people in this country 
are thankful to Dr. Gardner for being willing to go to 
Italy, and I know the Italian people will be as pleased 
as I am that he will be there. 

[At this point, Leon A. Higginbotham, Jr., United States District 


Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, administered the 


oath of office.] 

AMBASSADOR GARDNER. Mr. President, my family and 
I are deeply honored by your presence, by ie presence of 
Mrs. Carter, by your gracious words and by the high 
honor that you’ve bestowed upon us. 

Thirty-nine years ago, because of Italian fascism, 
Bruno Luzzatto, my dear father-in-law, who’s with us 
today, took his family out of Italy and to the United 
States. Because of that I met Danielle and came to know 
the great people of Italy. 
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I even learned, Mr. President, to speak Italian with a 
Venetian accent. And I learned an old Venetian saying 
which goes—and Danielle, correct me if I don’t have it 
quite right—Prime di parlare taci, and I think a rough 
translation of that, a polite translation of that is, “Before 
you speak, be quiet.” 

Sir, I will try to carry out that wise dictum as your 
Ambassador to Italy. 

Mr. President, last night at the United Nations you 
emphasized the goals and values of the United States— 
disarmament and peace, economic justice within and be- 
tween nations, and human rights and democratic proc- 
esses. These are precisely the great values which the Ameri- 
can people and the Italian people together share, and 
that’s why the friendship of the two countries is truly 
unbreakable. 

We are deeply honored by your confidence in us. We 
will do our best to be worthy of it. Thank you, sir. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. at the ceremony in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 14 


The President met with the Cabinet at the White 
House. 

The President had a luncheon meeting with Vice Pres- 
ident Walter F. Mondale. 

Chancellor Bruno Kreisky, of Austria, paid a courtesy 
call on the President. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, met with the President. 

The President attended a briefing on energy by Dr. 
James R. Schlesinger, Assistant to the President, for mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and senior White House staff and 
their spouses. 

The White House announced that Charles L. Schultze, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers and per- 
sonal economic adviser to the President, will no longer 
serve as Co-chairman of the Economic Planning Group, 
along with Secretary of the Treasury W. Michael Blu- 
menthal. Mr. Schultze felt that that position might be in- 
compatible with his role as personal economic adviser 
to the President, and the President agreed. Mr. Schultze 
will continue as a member of the Executive Committee 
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of the Economic Planning Group, and Secretary Blu- 
menthal will assume the duties of sole Chairman of the 
Group. 

March 15 

The President met at the White House with members 
of the District of Columbia Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, met with the President. 

The President met with Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Central Intelligence, and 
Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

The President had a luncheon meeting with Senator 
Russell B. Long. They discussed tax and welfare reform, 
the economic stimulus package and the economic situa- 
tion in general—both national and international—na- 
tional energy policy, and other matters of mutual interest. 

The President met with Secretary of Labor Ray Mar- 
shall and the Assistant Secretaries of Labor. 

Sol Chaiken, president of the United Garment Work- 
ers, met with the President. 

The President met with George Leber, Minister of De- 
fense of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The White House announced that Prime Minister 
Takeo Fukuda of Japan will pay an official visit to Wash- 
ington on March 21-22. 

March 16 

Ambassador Fumihiko Togo of Japan met with the 
President at the White House. 

Dr. Garret FitzGerald, Foreign Minister of Ireland, 
John G. Molloy, Irish Ambassador to the United States, 
and Robert McDonagh, Permanent Secretary of the 


Ministry for Foreign Affairs, met with the President. Dr. 
FitzGerald presented the President with the traditional 
gift of St. Patrick’s Day shamrock, flown in from Ireland, 
along with other gifts. 


March 18 

The president met at the White House with Dr. Henry 
Viscardi, Jr., Chairman, and Jack F. Smith, Executive 
Director, White House Conference on Handicapped 
Individuals. 

Bert Lance, Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, met with the President. 

The President met with James Roosevelt, son of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The President met with Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Central Intelligence, and 
Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

The White House announced that the President has 
transmitted to the Congress the following reports: the 
tenth annual report on the Operation of the Automotive 
Products Trade Act of 1965, relating to developments 
under that act during 1975; and the second annual report 
on Title VI of the Housing Community Development Act 
of 1974, dealing with mobile home standards. Both re- 
ports were prepared prior to the beginning of the Presi- 
dent’s term in office. 


Robert Strauss, the President’s nominee as Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations, met with the President. 
The White House announced that the Prime Minister 
of Spain, Adolfo Suarez, has accepted an invitation by 
the President to meet with him in Washington on April 29. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 


PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released March 16, 1977 


Fact sheet: on possible Federal Government 
actions the President is considering to deal 
with the problem of marine oil pollution 
caused by oil tankers 


Released March 17, 1977 


Advance text: address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 

Comments and excerpts: from the Presi- 
dent’s address to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly 


Released March 18, 1977 


Fact sheet: on the President’s message to 
Congress recommending actions to reduce 
maritime oil pollution 

Biographical data: on the President’s nom- 
inees for Associate Judges of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted March 11, 1977 


WILLIAM F. McQUILLEN, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Renegotiation Board, vice 
Norman B. Houston, resigned. 

Harry R. Van CLeEve, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Renegotiation Board, vice 
Christopher U. Sylvester, resigned. 


Submitted March 14, 1977 


GaLE W. McGer, of Wyoming, to be the Per- 
manent Representative of the United 
States of America to the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. 

Patsy T. Minx, of Hawaii, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State for Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs. 

WILLIAM JaMEs Perry, of California, to be Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, vice Malcolm R. Currie, resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted March 14, 1977—Continued 

DANIEL H. Britt, Of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice Sid- 
ney L. Jones, resigned. 

EILEEN SHANAHAN, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice 
Susan B. Gordon, resigned. 

ELsA ALLGOOD PorTER, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice Jo- 
seph E. Kasputys, resigned. 

ERNEST LERoy Boyer, of New York, to be 
Commissioner of Education, vice Edward 
Aguirre, resigned. 


Submitted March 18, 1977 


JOsEPH D. DurFrey, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Rocer C. ALTMAN, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
Robert A. Gerard, resigned. 

WILLIAM J. BECKHAM, JR., of Michigan, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
Warren F. Brecht, resigning. 

Ma.coLm RvuPERT CUTLER, Of Michigan, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, vice 
Robert W. Long, resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted March 18, 1977—-Continued 

Matcotm Rupert CuTLer, of Michigan, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (new posi- 
tion). 

SiwnEY Harman, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce, vice Edward O. 
Vetter, resigned. 


JOAN BUCKLER CLAYBROOK, of Maryland, to be 
Administrator of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, vice John W. 
Snow, resigned. 


FRANK Press, of Massachusetts, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, vice H. Guyford Stever, re- 
signed. 


The following-named persons to be Associate 
Judges of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for terms of 15 years: 


Gtapys KEssLeER, of the District of Columbia, 
vice George W. Draper II, deceased. 


RosBert McCance Scort, of the District of 
Columbia, vice Richard R. Atkinson, re- 
tired. 


RoBERT ALAN SHUKER, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice Harry T. Alexander, retired. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted March 18, 1977—Continued 

ANNICE McBryYDE WAGNER, of the District of 
Columbia, vice Theodore R. Newman, Jr., 
elevated. 

PauL RAINEY WEBBER III, of the District of 
Columbia, vice Milton D. Korman, term 
expiring. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 10, 1977 

He. 3947... ......_-...-_ Pate law 0-10 
An act to rescind certain budget authority 
recommended in the message of the Presi- 
dent of September 22, 1976 (H. Doc. 
94-620), transmitted pursuant to the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 


Approved March 15, 1977 


Public Law 95-11 
An act to dedicate the canal and towpath 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Cana] Na- 
tional Historical Park to Justice William O. 
Douglas, and for other purposes. 

H.R. Public Law 95-12 
An act to amend the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 to halt the impor- 
tation of Rhodesian chrome. 
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